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■MM — Miss  Clara 
Harris,  afterward  Mrs. 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone. 
who  also  was  a  guest 
in  the  presidential  box 
the  night  of  April   14. 


Maj.  Henry  Reed  Rath- 
bone,  who  grappled  with 
Booth  after  the  shooting 
and  who  bore  to  his  grave 
scars  inflicted  by  the  assas- 
sin's  knife. 

(Kroni    an    original    in    tho    Mrgrrve 

collipliinl.  N.  Y..  l>y   the  MHirti'W 

of  Janice  Hogciithal,  Chicago) 
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M.ij.  Kuthboue. 
Gen.  Adam  Bndeau  tells  of  the  fate  of 
Maj.  Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris,  the  two 
other  occupants  of  the  theatre  box  on  the 
night  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  besides  Lin- 
coln and  his  wife.  Maj.  Rathbone  was  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  by  her  lirst 
husband,  and  Clara  Harris .was  tlio  daughter 
of  Ira  Harris,  United  States  senator  from 
New  York,  by  his  first  wife.  The  surviving 
parents  married,  making  these  two  stepbrother 
and  sister.  It  is  well  known  thtit  Rathbone 
6trove  to  ward  oil  thedagger  of  Bootb,and  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  arm.  Ho  was  thus 
unable  to  prevent  the  fatal  shot  or  to  stop  tu« 
madman  when  lie  leaucd  upon  the  stage.  The 
scene  left  an  impression  on  his  nerves  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  Ho  was  notioed 
afterward  to  be  more  depressed  in  manner 
and  spirit  than  before;  ho  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  with  a  gravity  greater  than 
was  natural  for  his  years.  The  a<^ 
ful  occurrence  which  he  and  Miss 
Harris  witnessed  perhaps  brought  them 
into  a  singular  sympathy,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  tbey  were  married,  although  their  con- 
nection had  already  been  so  peculiar  that  in 
most  cases  marriage  would  not  have  been 
thought  of.     They  had  fortune  and  high  oh 


acter;  children  were  born  to  them;  and  they 
passed  a  few  years  in  Washington,  respected 
by  all,  extremely  decorous  m  then-  lives  and 


character;  but  those  who  were  in  iheir  es» 
pecial  intimacy  knew  that  theie  was  a  cloud 
'always  hanging  over  the  6pirit  of  Knthbone, 
I  Finally  the  family  went  abroad,  and  shortly 
;  afterward  the  world  was  shocked  to  learn 
I  that  Maj.  Rathbone  had  killed  the  wife, 
whom  be  had  tenderly  loved,  using  lirst  * 
knife,  as  Booth  had  used  a  dagger,  ami  them 
,  a  p.  !■■!,  carrying  out  thedreudiul  luiitatioa, 
to  the  U  i 


*> 


WERE  IN  BOX 
WITH  UNCO 


Major  kutlilione  and  His  Future  Wife, 
Buth  oi'  Albany,  Guests  dt  the  Pres- 
ident at  Fords  Theater. 


Two  residents  of  Albany  were  in 
the  President's  box  at  Fords  theater 
the  night  that  Lincoln  was  shot.  They 
were  Major  Henry  K.  Uathbone,  U. 
S.   army,   and   Miss   Clara   Harris,    the 

•  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Ira 
jHarria.  The  young-  people  at  that 
_time  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Mr. 
-Lincoln    had    expected    that    General 

and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be  his  guests 
*at  the  theater  that  nlgrht,  but  as  they 
wished  to  see  their  daughter  Nellie 
,at  school  in  New  Jersey,  they  begged 
'to  be  excused  and  took  a  train  early 
that  evening.  Mrs.  Lincoln  there- 
upon invited  Miss  Harris  and  her 
;  fiance. 

President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  called 
at  the  residence  of  Senator  Harris 
shortly  before   8  o'clock   that   evening 

•  and  look  Miss  Harris  and  the  major 
into  their  carriage  and  proceeded  to 
the   theater. 

When  Major  Rathbone  heard  the 
shot  from  Booth's  revolver  and  saw 
through  the  smoke  the  form  of  a 
man  in  the  box,  he  sprang  and  seize,.- 
him.  Booth  shook  himself  lose  fron0 
Rathbone's  grasp,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  violent  thrust  at  him 
with  a  knife.  Major  Rathbone  caught 
the  blow  on  the  left  arm  near  the 
shoulder.  He  sprang  for  the  assail- 
ant again,  but  only  succeeded  in 
grasping  his  clothes,  which  he  part- 
ly tore  from  him  when  Booth  leaped 
|  from  the  box  to  the  stage  and  then 
i  to  the  street.  The  major  cried  out,  j 
["Stop  that  man!"  and  then  turned  his  , 
attention    to    the    President.  | 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  i 
Miss  Harris  seemed  stunned.  Surgeons  ' 
quickly  came  to  the  box  and  Mr.  Lin-  ' 
coin    was    removed    across    the   street 
Major    Rathbone   nearly   fainted    from 
loss  of  blood,  but  was  treated  at  once 
and    then    sent    home.      Miss    Harris's 
dress     was    spattered    with    the     blood 
from  his  wound. 

Major  Rathbone  had   been   a   mem-  < 
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ber  of  the  Harris  household,  his  wid- 
owed mother  being  the  senator's  sec- 
ond wife.  Miss  Harris  was  the  sen- 
ator's daughter  by  his  first  wife.  The 
young  people  were  married  a  short 
lime  after  the  war  and  moved  West. 
Major  Rathbone  was  in  the  American 
diplomatic  service  for  a  number  or 
years,  and  fifteen  years  ago  while  >xz 
Hamburg  in  a  fit  of  insanity  killed 
his  wife.  He  is  now  confined  in  an 
insane  asylum  n  Germany. 

Original  Proclamation  Draft. 
Probably   the   most  valuable   Of   the 
Lincoln  relics  in  this  city  is  t\v  orig- 
inal   draft    of    the    first    emancipatou 
proclamation,     which    is   In  Jhe    state 


library.  It  was  recently  reproduced 
in  a  booklet  issued  by  the  state  edu- 
cation department.  It  was  presented 
by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Albany- 
Army  Relief  Bazaar  January  4,  1864, 
and  was  sold  by  the  bazaar  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year  to  Gerrit  Smith 
Cor  $1,100.  Mr.  smith  presented  it  to 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. In  1S65  by  action  of  the  Slate 
■Legislature  it  was  purchased  from 
the  commission  for  $1,000  and  or- 
dered to  be  deposited  in  the  state  li- 
brary. The  body  of  the  proclama- 
tion is  in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting, 
'some  penciled  additions  in  the  h 
the  secretary  of  .state  and  the  formal 


C^xrcci^.    (J» 
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beginning  ana  ending  In  the  hand  of 
the  chief  clerk.  The  document  was 
first  transmitted  from  Washington  to 
Albany  with  a  letter  signed  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward,  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Emily 
Weed  Barnes  of  Albany.  The  second 
proclamation  actually  freeing  the 
slaves  was  burned  in  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire  of  1S71. 
Death  Mask  at  Historical  Institute. 
1\\  the  new  building  of  the  Albany 
Institute  and  Historical  and  Art  So- 
ciety are  several  relics  of  Lincoln 
which  occupy  the  south  wall  of  the 
library.  One  is  Lincoln's  death  mask, 
which  was  presented  to  the  society  oy 
< ' h a. i- 1 e a  B  K 1 1  o w  1  es. _  It  Ps  mounted 
on  a  black  plaque!  "  In  a  circular 
glided  frame  under  it  is  a  wreath  of 
dried  (lowers  which  when  fresh  oecu- 
r'nrj  a  place  on  the  top  of  Lincoln's 
r-,  it  rested   in   the  old  capitol 

r'r.  its  way  through  this  city.  It 

_,-  ited  to  the  society  by  James 

^  •.    Allen    also     gave    the    so- 

black    bordered    flag    which 
•  catafalque  and  one  of  the. 
i    white   silk   tassels,    both    of 
e  seen  in  the  society's  library. 
interesting      Lincoln       relic 
is   owned    by    the    society    is    a 
i   cup.   carved   from   one  of  the 
.,-s    which    held    the    canopy    over 
me  catafalque. 

The  stand  on  which  rested  the  cof- 
fin at  the   capitol   was   kept  as  a  Lin- 
coln   reii"   at    th«    caoitol    until    abcut 
eight  years  ago,  when  it  war  destroy-  , 
eel        Thi.'i  happened   Wh«>n    {he   :elics  j 
which    occupied    The    fourth    floor    of  I 
the  building  were  moved" down  to  the 
second   floor,   where   the    military    bu- 
reau is  now  located.  A  life  sized  por- 
trait  of   Lincoln    is   how    seen    in    the 
Senate   lobby. 

Lincoln's  Business  Card. 
An  interesting  reminder  of  Lincoln 
in  his  connection  with  Springfield, 
111.,  i.s  owned  by  George  Janvrin,  the 
legislative  correspondent  in  Albany 
for  the  Brooklyn  "Citizen,"  and  lie- 
obtained  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  few- 
years  ago  an  executor's  sale  of  the 
furniture  of  an  old  family  was  being 
held  in  auction  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  famous  No.  9  Willoughby 
street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  building 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  late 
Hugh  .McLaughlin,  Democratic  boss 
of  Brooklyn.  Suddenly  the  men  who 
were  carrying  to  the  auctioneer's 
stand  an  old  desk,  dropped  it.  The 
concussion  evidently  loosened  Che 
lock  on  a  secret  compartment  and 
out  of  it  dropped  a  small  envelope. 
On  '•  envelope  was  a  picture  of  the 
American  (lag,  under  which  was  the 
inscription:  "If  any  one  attempts  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot." — Oen.  Dix. 

In  the  envelope  was  a  business  card 
of  Lincoln.  The  wording  on  the 
front    follows: 


To  whom  it  may  concern  and 
others — My  old  customers  and 
others  are  no  doubt  aware  of  lIic 
terrible  time  I  have  had  in  cross- 
ing "the  stream."  and  vvill  b.' 
glad  to  know  that  1  will  !>.•  back 
on  the  same  side  from  which  I 
.started,  on  or  before  the  <Lii  of 
March  next,  when  I  will  be  r<  ad..- 
to  swap  horses,  dispense  law, 
make  jokes,  split    rails  and      per- 

|  form    other    matters    in    a    small 

|   way. 

I 


On  the  back  of  the  card  evidently 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln  him- 
self, were  the T'wordsT  '"Capt.i  I  shall 
have  no  more  use  for  you. 

"(Signed)  A."  LINCOLN." 

Announced  Mass  Meeting. 
There  was  also  in  the  envelope  a 
campaign  card,  announcing  a  rally 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Cam- 
paign Club,  at  Cooper  Institute.  New 
York,  for  Friday  evening,  October  31, 
1SP.4.  The  liitlc  envelope  with  Us 
contents  was  picked  up  by  the  auc- 
tioneer, who  afterwards  presented  it 
to  Mr.  .Tanvr'n.  He  showed  it  to  some 
friends  in  Albany  the  other  day  when 
reminded  th=.t  Lincoln's  birthday  w.-.s 
but  a  few  lays  iff,  saying  th.it  he 
had  been  offered  a  considerable  .nun 
r-f  money  for  it  by  a  well  known  Lin- 
coln  collector. 

Some  Other  Reminders.  ■ 

Dr.  Ralph  Sheldon)  has  in  his  pos- 
session a  cas#  of  surgical  instruments 
which  werej  presented  to  hi9  father, 
Dr.    A.    F.  'sheldom    by    Lincoln     the 


night  he  was  shot.  '  At  that  /time  Dr. 
Sheldon  was  surgeon  In  change  of  the 
Campbell  hospital  at  Washington, 
and  the/ case  w~t;  ihe  gift  it  his  fel- 
low physicians.  -President  Lincoln 
made  the  presentation  speech  shortly 
'  before*  he  was  shot.  On  another  oc- 
|  .casion     Dr.     Sheldon      wasf    given      a 


X 


|    Alt. 


o    whom    it    may   concern  j 

A.   LINCOLN  ! 

I 

rney  and   Councillor  at  Law   | 

Springfield,  ill.  ! 


ic  Albany  High  sch/oo 
small  collar*  box  which  was  used  by 
the  members  of  his  regiment  as  a 
ballot  box  ■'  before  Petersburg'  when 
Lincoln  was  a  'candidate  for  Presi- 
dent the  second  time.  /  Prof.  Robin- 
son was- at  that  time  Connected  with 
the  Ninth/ New  Hampshire,  and  says 
that  of  10£  votes  cast  cjighty-five  were 
for  Lincoln.  He  shoived  the  box  to  I 
the  pupils  of  the  High  school  during 
the  special  exercised  held  in  the 
chapel.   ' 

A  Lincoln  Joke. 
A  little  Lincoln  joke  ought  to  be  In 
order  now,  although  it  can  in  no 
way  compare  with  any  of  the  stories 
that  Lincoln  could  tell  himself.  When 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  tho 
exercises  in  the  Assembly  chamber 
to-night  it  was  deemed  wise  to  have 
some  simple  decorations  over  tho 
speaker's  desk.  Somo  one  whispered  i 
that  there  was  a  line  portrait  of  Lin- 
coin  in  the  state  education  depart- 
ment, and  Walter  L.  Hutchins,  seen- 
tary  to  Mayor  Snyder,  thought  it 
would  bo  well  to  borrow  the  picture  | 
and  use  it  with  the  decorations.  By  I 
telephone  he  advised'  the  decorators 
that  the  picture  would  be  delivered 
to  them,  and  then  bought  permission 
from  the  education  department  to  ob- 
tain it.  When  he.  explained  what  he 
wanted    tills    message    came    back    over 

the    'phone:     "This    picture    is    a    g 1 

one,  but  you  can  hardly  use  it  Cor 
that  purpose.  It  is  only  eight  Inches 
square."  The  secretary  says  that's 
the  best  Lincolnjokc  he  eve  r  heard. 


LINCOLN  DEATH 
TOUCHES  FIVE 
WITH  TRAGEDY 

Of  the  five  persons  in  the 
box  0f  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  night  he  was  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  1865  at 
Ford's  Theater,  Washington 
all  were  involved  in  tragedies 
that  ruined  their  lives. 

Death  came  to  Lincoln  the 
day  after  the  shooting.  Booth 
was  shot  a  short  time  later 
Mrs.  Lincoln  became  a  mental 

ISfir1  bef01e  hSr  dCath  in 
Also  present  in  the  box  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  were  a 
Maj.  Rathbone  and  his  fiancee 
Tragedy  haunted  them  too' 
They  married  but  in  1883  he 
.  killed  her.  During  his  last  28 
years,  he  was  confined  in  an 
asylum.  • 


\ 
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MAJOR     HENRY     REED     RATHBONE. 

Major  Henry  Reed  Rathbone,  news  of 
whose  death  on  Tuesday  in  the  Asylum 
for  the  Criminal  Insane  at  Hlldesheim, 
Germany,  reached  this  country  by  cable 
yesterday,  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  party  that  sat  In  President  Lin- 
coln's box  on  the  night  of  his  assassina- 
tion. His  wife,  to  whom,  as  Misa  Harris, 
daughter  of  Senator  Ira  Harris,  he  was 
then  engaged,  the  only  other  member  of 
the  party  beside  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  met  death  at  his  hands'  some 
years  ago  in  Hanover,  where  he  repre- 
sented this  country  as  consul.  It  being 
shown  that  he  committed  the  act  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  the  major  was  confined  in  the 
asylum  where  he  died. 

Major  Rathbone  was  the  only  one  in  the 
entire  threatre  on  the  fatal  night  rfho  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  grab  the  assassin.  Booth  entered 
the  box  armed  with  pistol  and  knife. 
Hardly  had  the  report  of  the  ahot  died 
away  when  the  major  was  upon  him. 
Dropping  the  pistol  and  taking  the  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  Booth  slashed  the  major 
across  the  arm,  thus  gaining  time  enough 
to  leap  to  the  stage  below,  whence  lie 
escaped    with   ease   in   the   ensuing   tumult. 

Disregarding  his  wound,  Major  Rathbone 
forced  the  door  at  the  entrance  to  the  box, 
which  the  assassin  had  barricaded  be- 
forehand 60  that  no  one  might  interfere 
with  his  theatrical  exit,  and  let  in  the 
army  surgeons  to  attend  the  President. 
He  himself  went  without  attention  until 
lie  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

Born  In  Albany  on  July  1,  1837,  Henry 
Reed  Rathbone  entered  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1862,  was  appointed  a  major  of 
volunteers.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  his  resignation.  In  1867.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  General  John  Flnley  Rathbone, 
the  Albany  manufacturer  and  phllan- 
JJhro£M-v 


Ouy*   I?" 


RATH BONE  NEAH  DEATH    IN   INSANE  ASYLUM 


LINCOLN'S  AIDE, 

STABBED  BY 

|      BOOTH,  DIES 

Major     Henry    Reid     Rathbone, 
Who  Defended  the  President 
When  He  Was  Assassin- 
ated, Dies  in  Asylum. 
jd«  W"~  c^»W        e .  i*.  |f 

NEW  YORK.  Aug.  15.-News  has  Just 
I  reached  this  side  of  the  death  in  Germany 
of  Major  Henry  Reld  Rathbone,  who  was 
a  military  aide  to  President  Lincoln,  and 
who  In  attempting  to  defend  the  president 
on  the  night  he  was  assassinated,  re- 
ceived a  stab  wound  from  Booth. 

Rathbone  died  in  an  asylum  for  the 
criminal  insane,  where  he  was  Incarcer- 
ated for  murdering  his  wife.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  general  at  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, in  1887,  and  lost  'nls  reason  while 
on  that  post.  The  tragedy  followed  which 
brought  on  his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
asylum,  where  lie  lived  In  luxury. 

MAJOR    RATHBOflE  .  IS    DYING 

HANOVER,  Sept.  1. -Major  Henry  Reed 
Rathbone,  who.  was  an  aide  to  President 
Lincoln  and  received  a  stab  wound  in  at- 
tempting to  save  the  life  of  his  chief  on 
the  night  of  the  assassination.  Is  near 
death  In  the  criminal  ward  of  the  Insane 
asylum  at  Hlldersheim,  of  which  he  has 
long   been  an   inmate.  1 

Many  years  ago  while  occupying  the 
post  of  American  consul  here  Major 
Rathbone  murdered  his  wife.  He  was 
convicted,  but  declared  to  be  insane  and 
was  committed  to  the  Institution  where 
he  has  since  remained  and  lived  In  lux- 
ury. 

For  a  long  time  he  made  periodical  at- 
tempts to  secure  his  release,  but  finally 
gave  up  hope  of  securing  his  freedom  and 
Is  awaiting  the  end  in  some  tran- 
quility. The  physicians  of.  the  asylum 
state  that  the  major  is  failing  rapidly 
and  cannot  survive  Jong 
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MA1.RATHB0NEDEAD 

. 

Army  Officer  Who  Witnessed 
Assassination  of  Lincoln. 


;areer  ends  in  asylum 


Served  With  Distinction  in  Military 
and  Civil  Capacities. 


GALLANT  CONDUCT  REWARDED 


Following    Army    Service    He    Was 

Appointed  IT.  S.  Consul — His 

Mind  Gives  Way. 


\c\A 


HANOVER,  Germany,  August  18.— Maj. 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone,  who  was  a  mili- 
tary aid  to  President  Lincoln,  and  who 
was  stabbed  by  Booth  when  attempting 
to  defend  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  was  aesas- ' 
striated,  April  14,  1865,  died  Monday  -In 
the  Hildeshelm  Asylum  for  the  Criminal 
Insane,  where  he  was  Incarcerated  for 
murdering  his  wife.  He  will  be  burled 
today. 

The  major  had  been  111  nearly  a  year. 
He  vu  United  States  consul  here  when 
he  killed  his  wife  after  his  mind  had 
become  deranged.  He  was  convicted  and 
committed  to  the  asylum.  He  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  obtain  his  freedom. 

His   Eventful   Career. 

Maj.  Rathbone  had  an  eventful  careor. 
He  was  born  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 
18.'17,  and  served  with  distinction  In  the 
civil  war.  He  entered  that  conflict  In 
May,  1861,  as  captain  in  the  12th  Infan- 
try and  was  appointed  major  and  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  of  volunteers  in 
(March.  1865.  In  July,  1867,  he  resigned 
from  the  volunteer  service  and  In  Feb- 
ruary, I860,  was  appointed  major  In  the 
6th   United  States  Infantry. 

He  was  brevetted  three  times— the  last 
time  as  colonel— for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  during  the  campaign  from 
for  services  during  tho  campaign  from 
the  Rapldan  to  Richmond;  again  for  s<rv* 
ices  in  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal 
general  of  tho  United  States  and  a  third 
time  for  services  in  connection  with  the  | 
organization  of  the  voluntoer  armies  dur- 
ing the  war.  His  military  career  ended  In 
December.  1870,  when,  at  his  request,  ho  I 
was  honorably  discharged. 

Personal   Friend   of   Lincoln. 

Maj.  Rathbone  wae  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Uncoln,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Fords  Theater  on  the  night  of  A^>i  il 
14,  186T>,  when  the  President  was  fatally 
wounded  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  After 
filing  the  shot  at  the  President  Booth 
stabbed  Maj.  Rathbone  as  the  lattor  was 
attempting    to    prevent    his    escape    from 

In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  to  he  United  States  consul  gen- 
eral at  Hanover,  Germany,  and  hud 
■arved  only  a  short  time  wh«n  mental  de- 
rangements necessitated  Ids  transfer  to  | 
tne  asylum  where  he  died  last  Mui»d»v 


^uajor  JUthbone  and  the  Shooting  of. 
P  Lincoln. 


To  thb  Editor  of  Thb  Evening  Post: 
i  Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  in  your  issue 
of  August  16  on  the  death  of  Major  H.  R. 
Kathbone,  who  was  in  the  box  at  Ford's 
'Theatre  when  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, and  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  that  tragedy  as  told  by  Nlcolay  and  Hay, 
I  write  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  therein 
.made. 

I  I  was  present  in  the  theatre  that  awful 
night.  I  went  there  to  see  Geu.  Grant,  and 
secured  a  Beat  almost  directly  opposite  the 
'pox  prepared  for  the  President  and  bis 
party.  After  the  President  had  acknowledg- 
ed the  greetings  of  the  audience,  he  sat 
down  in  a  low  chair  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  box.  When  the  assassin's  shot  rang 
out  through  the  theatre,  the  stage  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  actor  named  Hawk,  who  had 
come  to  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  solilo- 
quy. Mita  Keenc  teas  not  on  the  stage.  I 
was  not  familiar  with  the  play,  and  sup- 
posed the  shot  was  fired  behind  the  scenes 
as  a  part  ot  the  performance,  when  sudden- 
ly my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  with 
a  pallid  face  and  a  mass  of  dark  hair,  who 
Instantly  vaulted  over  the  box  rail,  catch- 
ing his  spur  in  the  flag  drapery,  but  quickly 
recovering  his  balance,  and,  landing  op  the 
stage  twelve  feet  below,  holding  aloft  a 
dagger,  delivered  to  the  audience  his  tragic 
utterance,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis."  Tlje  mo- 
ment I  heard  these  words.  It  occurred  to  me 
what  he  had  done.  I  immediately  arose 
from  my  seat  and  ran  around  in  the  rear  of 
the  chairs  towards  the  President's  box.  A* 
I  passed,  I  saw  the  assassin  proceed  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  where  he  paused  and, 
still  holding  aloft  his  dagger,  exclaimed, 
"The   South   is  avenged." 

On  reaching  the  box,  I  entered  without 
question  from  any  one.  Two  men  were  lift- 
lag  the  President  from  the  low  plush  chair 
Jn  which  he  had  been  sitting. 

They  placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  box. 
Some  one  went  to  the  front  of  the  box  and 
called  out,  "Is  there  a  surgeon  in  the 
house?"  A  person  on  the  stage  said,  "Yes;  I 
am  one,"  and  we  lifted  him  up  from  the  stage 
into  the  box-    On  entering  he  said,  "Has  any 

e  a  knife?"  I  handed  him  mine,  and  with 
.t  he  cut  the  President's  clothes  open  from 
the  collar  down  the  left  shoulder  and 
Sleeves,  baring  the  body.  ,Not  finding  any 
evidence  of  a  wound,  he  drew  the  clothes 
together,  and  then  ran  his  hand  around  the 
president's  head, and  announced,  "Here  Is  the 
wound,"  Indicating  a  spot  Just  over  and 
back  of  the  left  ear. 

I  Then  Miss  Laura  Keene  came  into  the( 
box.  Kneeling  at  the  President's  head,  she; 
took  It  in  her  lap.  Some  one  handed  her  •>.[ 
glass  of  water,  which  she  presented  to  the 
President's  lips,  but  his  teeth  were  set.    She 


then    reverently    placed    his    head    on    the 
floor  and  rose' to  her  feet.     I  saw  that  the 
handsome  flowered  silk  dress  she  wore  was  <* 
stained  with  the  lite  blood  ot  our  martyred 
President. 

If  any  army  surgeons  were  there,  they 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  I  saw  some 
years  ago  an  announcement  of  the  death  in 
New  York  State  of  the  surgeon  whom  we  ; 
lifted  into  the  box.  I  have  in  my  possession, 
as  my  most  sacred  relic,  the  knife  used  by 
the  surgeon  at  that  time.  After  all  others 
bad  left  the  box,  I  found  the  pistol  used  ' 
by  the  assassin,  and  identified  It  at  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators. 

I  write  you  these  fact*  as  the  true  story. 
They  were  burned  Into  my  consciousness, 
and  the  scenes  of  that  fearful  night  are  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  to-day  as  they  were 
on  April  15,  1886. 

If  further  Incidents  connected  with  thf 
assassination  would  Interest  you,  I  would  b« 
glad  to  furnish  them.  I  think  I  am  thi 
only  living  person  who  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them.       \  Wm.  T.  Kbkt. 

Waablcgton,   D.   C„   August  17.-  10  L  I 

■    y*vtr  .    .. — ~ .  . .  l^MJm 


To  tub  Editor  of  Thb  Bvknino  Poet: 

Sir:  In  your  account  of  the  death  oi 
'Major  Rathbone  you  say  that  in  Hanover 
"he  killed  his  wife.  It  was  shown,  bow. 
ever,  that  he  had  gone  insane  before  the 
killing." 

A  fairer  statement  of  the  second  grsa 
tragedy  of  Major  Rathbone's  life  would,  L 
think,  be  this:  The  nerve-shook  he  suffer- 
ed in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln  he 
never  recovered  from.  In  your  account  ot 
the  assassination,  quoted  from  Nlcolay  and 
Hay,  ydu  say,  "By  direction  of  Rathbons 
and  Crawford,  the  President  was  carried  to 
a  house  across  the  street,"  and  then,  "Rath.i 
bone,  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  faint, 
ed  apd  was  carried  home."  The  wide  and 
deep  wound  in  his  arm  healed.  But  not  so 
easily  the  shocked  nerve-centres.  The  act 
and  scene  haunted  him,  and  in  a  protracted 
illness  some  twenty  years  later  the  ob- 
session  came  in  his  delirium,  and  in  dis- 
tant Germany  he  reenacted  the  tragedy  at 
the  theatre  In  Washington,  and  shot  his 
wife. 

These  facta  are,  I  think,  due  bis  memory. 
They  are  also  of  value  to  the  psychologist— 
that  a  soldier  who,  as  you  say*  had  "served 
with  distinction  in  the  civil  war,"  whose 
conduct  and  bravery  in  the  Presidential 
box  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
are  beyond  criticism,  was  so  nervously 
stricken  by  the  crime  that  he  could  never 
shake  off  its  horror,  but  became  Its  tool 
In  a  delirium.  They  are  also  of  value  to 
the  historian  of  cause  and  effect— valuable.' 
in  completing  his  detail.  k.  a. 

New   Tors.    AugsjJ .^^MU^^^J 


Rathbone'a  Son  Speaks. 

Henry  M.  Rathbone,  whose  father  and 
mother  were  In  the  theater  box  with  Lin- 
coln the  night  he  was'assasslriated,  spoke 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Fellowship 
club  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle. 
-  Mr.  Rathbone  credits  Lincoln  with  the 
present  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  The  accomplishment  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  men  who  fought  the  civil 
war  In  preserving  the  union,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  most  important  step  ever  taken 
In  the  direction  of  peace  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  for  this  achievement  we 
would  today  be  in  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, separated  into  a  number  of  mutual- 
ly fearful  and  waning  nations.  Their 
boundary  lines— the  oPtomac,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Mississippi— would  have  been 
lined  with  fortresses  and  custom  houses. 
Their  people  would  have  been  curshed 
under  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation  for 
the  support  of  armies  and  armaments. 
There  would  have  been  constant  wars 
and  rumors  of  war." 

Addresses  Daughters  of  1812, 
Mr.  Rathbone  spoke  also  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
who  celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday  with1 
a  meeting  at  tho  Hotel  La  Salle,  aire. 
James  H.  SUnsfield,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, told  abotu  her  experiences  as 
representative  of  the  daughters  in  the 
ceremony  of  returning  the  old  historic 
"Pelican  flag  '  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  (Ug  was  captured  by  Ulihols 
cavalry  In  the  battle  at  Big  Black  Bridge 
In  1883. 

There  was  a  Joint  Lincoln  and  Frederick 
Douglass  celebiatlon  at  the  Wendell  Phil- 
lips High  school,  and  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  gave  a  Lincoln  day  banquet  at 
night  at  the  Auditorium  hotel. 
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On  the  evening  of  February  11,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Rath- 
bone  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  on  The  Last 
Day  of  Lincoln.  The  parents  of  the  speaker  were  close 
friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  were  their  guests  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  the  night  of  the  assassination.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  address,  based  upon  the  recollections  of  his  father 
and  mother  relative  to  the  tragedy  and  its  preceding  and 
following  circumstances,  was  listened  to  with  interest  by  an 
audience  of  one  hundred  persons.  After  the  close  of  the 
lecture  interest  centered  about  a  group  of  volumes  bear- 
ing Lincoln's  autograph  loaned  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan. 
One  of  these  is  a  school  book  inscribed  "Abe  Lincoln  1828," 
that  has  a  pen  sketch  of  the  Indian  Chief  Corn  Plant,  drawn 
on  a  fly-leaf  by  the  hand  of  the  future  president. 

On  April  4,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  spoke  on 
The  Lincoln  Way  in  Illinois,  and  on  Economic  and  Social 
Illinois  in  the  Thirties.  Mr.  Thompson's  painstaking  search 
for  the  route  by  which  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1830  brought  his 
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Major HenryRlfeiiiooner'li«tvxy@  R*tfi.bon*.Jn i  Hr»KejT-iyEattifcor»«.te 

To  the  large  number  of  relics  and  I  interested  In  this  national  tragedy, 
memoirs  in  the  LIncolnia  at  the  Lin-  |  «'*S  born  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
coin  tomb  here  have  been,  added  the 
photographs  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Rathbone,  who  were  guests 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in 
their  theater  box  on  the  night  of 
Lincoln's  '  assassination. 

When  the  sudden,  murderous  at- 
-taafc  was  made  by  Booth,  Major 
Rathbone,  who  was  unarmed,  sprang 
to  the  assistance  of  the  president, 
but  was  stabbed  by  Booth,  receiving 
a  severe  wound. 

The  major  and  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  the  tragedy  were  a  young  couple, 
engaged  to  be  married.  Major  Rath- 
bone was  a  distinguished  soldier  ot 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry 
during  the  war,  and  Mrs.  Rathbone, 
then  Miss  Clara  Harris,  was  the 
daughter  of  United  States  Senator 
Harris  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  republican  party. 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  '  smiled 
upon  the  romance. 
,  Miss  Harris'  father  had  been  ono 
of  Lincoln's  stanchest  supporters  In 
the  senate  during  the  war  an4  a 
very  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  yonng 
lady.  A  number  of  interesting  per- 
sonal letters  passed  between  the  wife 
of  the  president  and  the  daughter  of 
the  senator.  These  were  later  pre- 
sented to  Robert  T.  Lincoln  by  Henry 
Rathbone,  Jr.,  now  a  prominent  at-  ' 
torney  in  Chicago  and  a  leader  in^ 
Illinois  politics.  Mr.  Rathbone,  jr., 
presented  the  pictures  of  his  par- 
ents to  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  custodian 
of   the   Lincoln   tomb. 

On  the  fatal  evening,  April  14,  1805, 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  to  have 
been  the  guests  of  th«  President  and . 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  they  wero  unable ; 
to  attend  and  Major  Rathbone  and 
his  fiancee  were  invited  instead. 
They  drove  to  the  theater  from  the 
white  house  with  President  and 
Mrs.   Lincoln. 

By  an  Interesting  coincidence 
Henry  R.  Rathbone,  the  eldest  son  of 
the   couple   who    were   so    personally 


Items  of  the  incident: 

Lincoln  in  cushioned  arm  chair. 

Box  12  feet  above  stage. 

At  ripht  of  the  audience. 

Lincoln  put  on  his  overeoat. 

He,  wife,  Rathbone,  Miss  Harris  in  box. 

Lincoln  5  feet  from  box  door. 

Pistol  shot  the  first  alarm. 

"Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  not  heard. 

Assassin  muttered,  "Freedom." 

Smoke  obscured  view. 

Rathbone  grapples  assassin. 

Stabbed  in  left  arm. 

Don't  say  spurs  caught  in  flag. 

Nor  mention  breaking  of  leg. 

Found  box  door  barred. 

Saw  Col.  Crawford,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  Major  Potter. 

Assassin  leaped  after  30  seconds. 

Men  carried  Lincoln  across  street. 

Rathbone   married    Miss    Harris,    who 

first  announced,  "President  shot." 

Don't  mention  Booth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  were  the  par- 
ents of  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  formerly 
congressman  from  Illinois  and  who  in- 
troduced the  bill  passed  by  congress  to 
appropriate  $50,000  to  purchase  the  Old- 
royd  collection. 

The  last  time  Congressman  Rathbone 
visited  the  writer  he  was  shown  these 
original  documents.  They  were  new  to 
him  and  he  solicited  copies,  which  how- 
ever did  not  get  to  him  before  the  final 
summons.  His  friends  and  all  Lincoln 
students  will  welcome  their  publication 
here.  The  reader  should  forward  a  copy 
to  some  collector  friend.  J-8*'  -i 
U  .  — < 
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IN  THE  BOX  WITH  LINCOLN    3 

Compiled  l>u  H::Rtirn  Wku-H  Fay.  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 
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Last  week  I  presented  the  autographed 
statement  of  Boston  Corbett,  who  shot  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  penned  for  my  collection; 
and  scarcely  less  desirable  was  a  person- 
al letter  to  me  from  Lieutenant  Baker  of 
the  U.  S.  secret  service  who  positively 
identified  Booth  at  the  Garrett  barn. 
While  these  are  two  of  the  most  import- 
ant documents  in  clearing  up  a  dispute 
of  wide  circulation,  they  have  scarcely 
more  historical  significance  than  follow- 
ing affidavits,  which  are  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  Telegram  and  are  none  oth- 
er than  the  sworn  affidavits  of  both  Ma- 
jor Rathbono  and  Miss  Harris  who  were 
in  the  box  with  Lincoln.  The  documents 
are  dated  April  17,  1865,  being  issued  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Booth  and  Booth's 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

They  are  among  the  most  highly  prized 
documents  of  my  collection,  but  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Affidavit  of  Major  Uathbone 
District  of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Henry  R.  Rathbone,  brevet  major  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  being  duly 
sworn  says,  that  on  the  14th  day  of  April 
instant  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he,  with  Miss 
Clara  II.  Harris  left  his  residence  at  the 
corner  of  fifteenth  and  H  Street,  and 
joinod  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
went  with  them  in  their  carriage  to 
Ford's  Theatre,  in  Tenth  street;  the  box 
assigned  to  the  President  is  in  the  second 
tier,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  audi- 
ence and  was  occupied  by  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and  the 
deponent  and  by  no  other  persons;  the 
box  is  entered  by  passing  from  the  front 
of  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  dress 
circle  to  a  small  entry  or  passage-way, 
about  eight  feet  of  length  and  four  feet 
in  width. 

The  passage-way  is  entered  by  a  door, 
which  opens  on  the  inner  side.  The  door 
is  so  placed  us  to  make  an  acute  angle 


between  it  anil  the  wall  behind  it  on  the 
inner  side.  At  the  inner  end  of  this  pas- 
sage-way is  another  door,  standing 
squarely  across,  and  opening  into  the 
box.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pas- 
sage-way, and  very  near  the  inner  end 
is  a  third  door,  which  also  opens  into  the 
box.  The  latter  door  was  closed.  The 
party  entered  the  box  through  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passage-way.  The  box 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  by  a  movable  partition,  one  of 
the  doors  described  opening  into  each. 
The  front  of  the  box  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  Center 
of  the  railing  is  a  small  pillar  overhang- 
ing with  a  curtain.  The  depth  of  the  box, 
from  front  to  rear,  is  about  niijc  feet. 
The  elevation  of  the  box  above  the  stage, 
including  the  railing,  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet. 

When  the  party  entered  the  box,  a 
cushioned  arm-chair  was  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  box  farthest  from  the  stage 
and  nearest  the  audience.  This  was  also 
the  nearest  point  to  the  door  by  which 
the  box  is  entered.  The  President  seated 
himself  in  this  chair,  and  except  that  he 
once  left  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  his  overcoat,  remained  so 
seated  until  he  was  shot.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  seated  in  a  chair  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  pillar  in  the  centre,  ubove 
described.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
box — that  nearest  the  stage—  were  two 
chairs.  In  one  of  these,  standing  in  the 
coiner,  Miss  Harris  was  seated.  At  her 
left  hand,  and  along  the  wall  running 
from  that  end  of  the  box  to  the  rear, 
stood  a  small  sofa.  At  the  end  of  this 
sofa,  next  to  Miss  Harris,  this  deponent 
was  seated.  The  distance  between  this 
deponent  and  the  President  as  they  were 
sitting,  was  about  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  this  deponent 
and  the  door  was  about  the  same. 

The  distance  between  the  President,  as 
he  sat  and  the  door  was  about  four  or 
five  feet.  The  door,  according  to  the  rec- 
ollection of  this  deponent,  was  not  closed 
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during  the  evening.  When  the  second 
scene  of  the  third  act  was  being  per- 
formed, and  while  this  deponent  was  in- 
tently observing  the  proceedings  upon 
the  stajre  with  hack  towards  the  door,  he 
heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  behind 
him,  and  looking  around,  saw,  through 
the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door  and 
the  President.  At  the  same  time  depon- 
ent heard  him  shout  some  word,  which 
deponent  thinks  was  "Freedom"!  This 
deponent  instantly  sprang  toward  him 
and  siezed  him;  he  wrested  himself  from 
the-  grasp  and  made  a  violent  thrust  at 
the  breast  of  the  deponent  with,  a  large 
knife.  Deponent  parried  the  blow  by 
striking  it  up,  and  received  a  wound  sev- 
eral inches  deep  in  his  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  extends  upward  toward  the 
shoulder  several  inches.  The  man  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  deponent  en. 
deavdred  to  seize  him  again,  but  only 
caught  his  clothes  as  he  was  leaping  over 
the  railing  of  the  box.  The  clothes  as  de- 
ponent believes,  were  torn  in  this  at- 
tempt to  seize  him. 

A«  he  went  over  upon  the  stage,  depon- 
ent cried  out  with  a  loud  voice:  "Stop 
that  man."  Deponent  then  turned  to  the 
President;  his  position  was  not  changed; 
his  head  was  slightly  bent  forward  and 
his  eyes  were  closed.  Deponent  saw  that 
he  was  unconscious  and  supposing  him 
mortally  wounded  rushed  to  the  door  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  medical  aid.  On 
reaching  the  outer  door  of  the  passage- 
way as  above  described,  deponent  found 
it  barred  by  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  in  the  wall, 
and  the  other  resting  against  the  door. 
It  had  been  so  securely  fastened  that  it 
required  considerable  force  to  remove  it. 
This  wedge  or  bar  was  about  four  feet 
from  the"  floor.  Persons  upon  the  outside 
were,  ,beating  against  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  entering.  Deponent  removed 
the  liar  and  the  door  was  opened. 

Several  persons  who  represented  them- 
selves to  be  surgeons  were  allowed  to  en- 
ten  Deponent  saw  there  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, and  requested  hint  to  prevent  other 


persons  from  entering  ti  ;  i"  ..  Dcpon.  I 
then  relumed  to  the  box' and  found  the 
surgeons  examining  the  President's  per- 
son. They  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
wound.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  it 
was  determined  to  remove  him  from  the 
theatre.  Ho  was  carried  out,  and  the  de- 
ponent Ihen  proeedd  to  assist  Mrs.  l.in- 
i-nln,  who  was  intensely  excited,  to  leave 
the  theatre.  On  teaching  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  diponent  requested  Major  Potter 
to  aid  him  in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln  ac- 
crues the  street  to  the  house  Id  which  the 
President  was  being  conveyed. 

The  wound  which  dcpon i  nl  had  re- 
ceived had  been  bleeding  very  profusely, 
and  on  reaching  the  house,  feeling  very 
faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  seated 
himself  in  the  hall,  and  soon  after  faint- 
ed away,  and  was  laid  upon  the  lloor.  Up- 
on the  return  of  consciousness,  deponent 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  his  residence. 

In  the  review  of  the  transactions,  it  is 
the  confident  boliof  of  this  deponent  that 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pistol  ami  the  time  when 
the  assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  did  not 
exceed  thirty  seconds.  Neither  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln nor  Miss  Han  is  had  left  their  seats. 
11.  R.  RATHBONE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this 
17th  day  of  April,  186,r>. 

A.  B.  01  in, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Affidavit  of  Miss  Harris 

District  of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Clara  H.  Harris  being  duly  sworn  says 
that  she  has  read  the  foregoing  affi  lavit 
of  Major  Rathbone,  and  knows  the  con- 
tents thereof;  tbut  she  was  present  at 
Ford's  Theatre  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Major  Rathbone  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  instant; 
that  at  the  time  ?he  heard  the  discharge 
of  the  pistol  she  was  attentively  engaged 
in  observing  what  was  transpiring  upon 
the  stage,  and  looking  round  she  saw  Ma- 
jor Rathbone  spring  from  his  seat  and 
advance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  box; 

(Continued  on   Pake    12) 


that  she  saw  him  engaged  as  if  in  a 
struggle  with  another  man,  but  the  smoke 
with  which  he  was  enveloped  prevented 
this  deponent  from  seeine;  distinctly  the 
other  man;  that  the  first  time  she  saw 
him  distinctly  was  when  he  leaped  from 
the  box  upon  the  .-lae:o;  that  she  then 
heard  Major  Rathbone  cry  out,  "Stop 
that  man!"  and  this  deponent  then  im- 
mediately repeated  the  cry,  "Stop  that 
man!  Won't  somebody  stop  that  man?" 
A  moment  after  some  one  from  the  stage 
asked,  "What  is  it?"  or  "What  is  the 
matter?"  and  the  deponent  replied  "The 
President  is  shot."  Very  soon  after  two 
persons,  one  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  surgeon,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps 
came  upon  the  stage,  and  the  deponent 
assisted  them  in  climbing  up  to  the  box. 
And  this  deponent  further  says  that 
the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  affida- 
vit, so  far  as  the  ?ame  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  notice  of  this  deponent  are  ac- 
curately stated  therein. 

(LARA  H.  HARRIS. 

Subscribed    and    sworn    to    before    me 
this  17th  day  of  April  1865. 

A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 


Around  the  Town: 

Little-Known  Saga  About 
Abe  Lincoln  Affects  Albany 

By  EDGAR  S.  VAN  OLINDA 

For  this  portion  of  the  Lincoln  saga  as  it  affects  Albany 
we  are  indebted  to  another  former  Albanian,  Mrs.  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews  who  wrote  a  short  story,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  titled:  "The  Little  White  Dress". 
Mrs.  Andrews,  disguising  the  names  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Ira  Harris  house,  but  not  the  location,  tells  of  a  visit  to  the 
Loudonville  home,  several  years  ago  by  a  member  of  the 
Rathbone  family,  who  had  knowledge  of  a  walled-up  clothes 
press  and  arranged  to  have  the  partitions  torn  down. 

•  Inside  was  found  a  white  satin  ball  dress  with  a  wreath 
of  artificial  roses  and  lilacs  across  the  front.  But  what  struck 
the  curiosity  of  those  present  were  the  dark  stains  on  the 
skirt.  According  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  this  was  the  dress  worn 
by  Clara  Harris  when  Lincoln  was  shot  and  the  dark  brown 
stains   were    the    blood   of   the   martyred   President 

STORY   HAS   SEQUEL 

There  is  still  a  sequel  to  that  story  whether  fact  or  fiction, 
which  is  difficult  to  substantiate  at  this  late  date.-  Miss  Harris' 
father,  Judge  Ira  Harris  was  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Albany, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln.  Major  Henry  Rathbone, 
son  of  an  early  mayor  of  this  city,  was  supposed  to  be -one 
of  the  President's  military  aides.  His  personal  history  is  rather 
vague.  However,  these  two  young  people  were  eventually  mar- 
ried  and   were   the   parents   of   three   children. 

When  they  were  old- enough,  they  were  taken  1o  Hanover, 
Germany  for  the  completion  of  their  education.  Major  Rathbone 
was  remembered  as  being  red-haired  and"  of  fiery  disposition 
and  inordinately  jealous  of  his  wife's  attention  to  the  children. 
One  Christmas  Eve,  as  she  went  up  to  the  bedroom  of  the 
children  to  fill  their  Christmas  stocking,  she  was  followed  by 
her  husband  and  brutally  murdered  during  an  emotional 
upset.  It  seems  Major  Rathbone  had  brooded  for  many  years 
over  the  fact  that  had  he  acted  quickly  enough  he  might  have 
saved  the  life  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  police  of  the  German  city  took  him  into  custody 
and  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  i  Some 
years  later,  Mrs.  Robert  Shaw  Oliver  of  Albany  was  traveling 
in  Germany  and  visited  the  asylum.  Major  Rathbone  was 
pointed  out  to  her  as  he  stood  in  ]ine  waiting  to  go  into  the 
dining  hall,  a  mere  shell  of  the  handsome  officer  who  was  in 
the   box   with   Lincoln    the   night   he   was    shot. 

And  so  today,- on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  his  spirit  is  still  abroad  in  the  land  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  fact  and  fancy,  especially  as  it  concerns  Albany. 
But  they  do  produce  a  fascinating  tapestry  in  the  history  of 
this   city. 


Around  the  Town: 

Here's  a  'Local  Angle' 
On  Shooting  of  Lincoln  >k 

By  EDGAR  S.  VAN  OLINDA 

This  morning,  we  conclude  the  legend  of  "The  White  Satin 
Dress."  as  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews, 
former  Albanian,  and  Its  association  with  the  shooting  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  April  14,  1865  In  Ford's  Theatre,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

According  to  Mrs.  Andrews*  story,  this  was  the  dress  worn 
by  Miss  Harris  when  Mr  Lincoln  was  shot,  and  the  dark  stains, 
the  blood  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  troubled  life  ebbed  away 
on  that  fatal  night.  The  dress  was  subsequently  burned  by  Miss 
Harris*  brother. 

Miss  Harris'  father,  Judge  Iro  Harris,  was  Senator  from  New 
York  State  and  a  personal,  friend  of  the  president's.  Major 
Henrv  Rathbone,  son  of  an  early  mayor  of  Albany,  is  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  the  president's  military  aides.  His  personal 
history  is  rather  vague.  However,  in  due  time  Miss  Harris  and 
Major  Rathbone  married  and  had  three  children. 

When  the  children  were  old  enough  they  were  taken  to 
Hanover,  Germany,  for  the  completion  of  their  education.  Major 
Rathbone  wa3  described  as  being  red-haired  and  inordinately 
jealous  of  nis  wife's  attention  to  the  children.  One  night,  as  she 
ascended  'he  stairs  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  children,  he  fol- 
lowed her,  and  In  a  fit  of  emotional  stress,  allegedly  killed  her. 

The  German  police  took  him  into  custody  and  shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  committed  to  an  asylum.  Some  years  later,  an 
Albany  woman,  traveling  in  Germany,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
her  former  acquaintance,  and  the  superintendent  agreed  to  point 
him  out  as  he  passed  by  on  the  way  to  the  d'ning  hall.  Major 
Rathbone's  Albany  friend^  claimed  that  the  brooding  over  the 
fact  that  he  might  have  saved  the  life  of  the  president,  had  he 
not,  like  every  other  member  of  the  theatre  party,  beKn  frozen 
with  horror  at  the  tragedy  taking  place  before  thel"  very  eyes, 
contributed,  largely  to  his  mental  condition  and  subsequent1  act 
of  madness. 

And  so,  today,  while  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  acti- 
vated on  this,  his  birthday,  the  story  of  the  martyred  president 
and  his  intimate  association  with  the  tapestry  of  events  as  they 
touched  Albany  during  and  following  the  Civl!  War,  is  retold  at 
this  time.  The  story  may  te  true  in  its  entirety  or  it  may  have 
some  fanciful,  leeendary  history  woven  into  its  overall  pattern, 
producing  a  chapter  in  world  events  with  which  this  historic 
city  is  so  frequently  an  integral  part. 


INDEPENDENT  (AM)   PRESS- TELEGRAM  (PM)     Long  Beach,  California     May  3,  1971 


Major  problem 


Q.  I  have  a  scuffed  copy  of  "The  'Bab'  Ballads"  by 
W.  H.  Gilbert  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  fame,  inscribed  to 
"Henry  Rathbone  .  .  .  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.C."  and  signed  "Sussie  Rathbone,  Xmas  1875."  Rath- 
bone  signed  the  flyleaf.  A  Maj.  Henry  Rathbone  and  his 
fiancee,  Clara  Harris,  were  the  theater  guests  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  Good 
Friday,  1865.  The  young  major  was  slashed  when  he  at- 
tempted to  shield  Lincoln  from  the  assassin,  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Rathbone  married  Miss  Harris  and  later  killed 
her.  Some  historians  say  he  also  killed  himself  and  some 
say  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum.  Can  ACTION  LINE 
provide  accurate  information  about  the  death  of  Rath- 
bone? Also,  are  there  any  experts  who  could  authenti- 
cate the  signaure  I  have  as  this  man's?  C.A.O.,  Long 
Beach. 

A.  Maj.  Henry  Riggs  Rathbone  died  of  natural  caus- 
es Aug.  14,  1911  in  Hildescheim  Asylum  for  the  Criminal- 
ly Insane  at  Hanover,  Germany,  ACTION  LINE  learned 
from  Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry,  executive  director  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
McMurtry  said  "the  signature  is  probably  authentic, 
since  according  to  records,  Rathbone  was  living  in 
Washington  in  1875,"  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
McMurtry  confirmed  that  Rathbone,  who  served  with  the 
Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War,  was  slashed  by  Booth 
while  trying  to  project  Lincoln  from  the  assassin.  Rath- 
bone married  Clara  Harris  July  11,  1867  and  killed  her 
Dec.  24,  1883,  in  a  hotel  in  Hanover,  Germany.  He  at- 
tempted to  kill  himself  as  well,  but  survived  the  stab 
wounds.  He  was  committed  to  Hildescheim,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Doctors  believed  that 
Rathbone  went  insane  after  years  of  brooding  wer  his 
failure  to  stop  Booth  from  killing  Lincoln 


532  West  St,  Catherine  Street 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Ju^y  18,  1953 

Dr.  Louis  A.   Warren 
Lincoln  National  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne  Indiana 

Dear  Sir, 

When  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated   in  7/ashington  April  14, 
1665,   Major  Henry  Reed   Rathbone,   and  Miss  Clara   Harris  were  in 
the  box  with  him  and  Mrs,   Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater.  Miss  Harris 
and   Major  Rathbone  were  respectively  daughter,  and   step-son  of 
Senator  Ira  Harris,  who  served   in  the  Senate  from  New  York  years 
l86l-l867.   Senator  Harris  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York, 
and  Major  Rathbone  was   from  a  prominent  family  in  Albany,   N.Y. 

Major  Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris  were  married  July  11,   1867*   and 
while  sojourning   in  Europe,  Major  Rathbone  hilled  his  wife 
December  24,   l883,  and   stabbed  himself  several  times  with  a 
dagger.   He  is   supposed   to  have  died  later  from  the  effects   of 
his  self-inflicted  wounds.     This   tragedy  happened   in  Hanover, 
Germany. 

I  have  found   accounts   in  our  local   paper,  The  Courier-Journal, 
of  the  tragedy,   but   they  are  not  complete.   Also,   I  am  unable  to 
obtain  complete  information  at   our  local  library.   The  last  record 
that  I  find   of  Major  Rathbone  in  the  local   paper  is   on  Jan.   7* 
1884  whach  stated   that  he  was   still  living   on  that  date,  and  was 
being   placed   in  an  insane  asylum  in  Germany.   I  have  searched  books 
by  the  dozen  in  the  local  library  on  Lincoln's  Assassination,  and 
biographies   of  Lincoln.     I  have  written  several  newspapers  in  the 
country  and   some  of  them  have  given  me  valuable  information. 
The  State  Historian  of  New  York  State  gave  me  valuable  information, 
but  he  was  unable  to  give  me  the  date  of  his  death.   The  New  York    ^ 
Sate  Historian  told  me  to  write  you;   that  you  could   possibly  give 
me  the  information,   as  you  edit  the  Lincoln  Notes.  He  also  advised 
me  that  he  was  unable  to  get   the  informatio     because  the  latter 
years   of  Major  Rathbone  were  lived   in  Washington,  D.C. 
If  possible  please  write  me  when  and  where  Major  Rathbone  died. 
Many  books  make  the  statement  that  he  killed   his  wife,   and   then 
took  his   own  life,  but  they  give  no  dates  or  particulars. 

Before  I  can  enter  the  creative-.vriting  class  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  I  will  have  to  submit  a  short  story,    or  an  historial 
article  to  the  proffessor  showing  my  aptness.    I   intend  writing   on 
the  tragedy   of  the  Lincoln  Assassination.   I  have  all   the  necessary 
information  except  the  death  of  Major  Rathbone.  You  will   find 
enclosed   a   stamped,   addressed,   air-mail   envelope  for  your  reply. 
I  shall  appreciate  any   information  that  you  write  me. 

Yoars  truly ,j^    ,.'t^4W 
TBH  Todd   B.   Hopwood 
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Mr.  Todd  3,  Hopwood 

532  Vest  SI.  Catherine  Strset 

Lcuisrillek  Kentucky 

Ky  dear  Mr.  Hopwood? 

Tea  will  please  find  attached  to  this  letter  photostats 
of  soae  clippings  trhieh  answer  your  letter  relative  to  the  death 
of  Major  Bafthoone. 

X  trust  yrm  vill  find  the  photostats  satisfactory,  l»t 
I  regret  one  of  the  clippings  does  not  hear  a  source  line. 

Please  accept  the  photostats  with  ay  costplieents. 

Tory  truly  yours, 


LAWian  Director 


AncolnmAore 


Bulletin    of    The    Lincoln    National    Life    Foundation     .     .     .     Dr.    R.    Gerald    McMurtry,    Editor 
Published  each  month  by  The   Lincoln  National   Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Major  Rathbone  And  Miss  Harris 
Guests  of  the  Lincolns  In  The  Ford's  Theatre  Box 


Only  for  a  moment  did  Major 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone  and  Miss  Clara 
H.  Harris  appear  in  the  tragic  scene 
at  Ford's  Theatre  the  evening  of  April 
14,  1865.  While  they  had  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  Lincolns  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  performance  of  Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,  they  were  apparently  last 
on  the  guest  list.  The  President  had 
invited  several  other  persons,  notably 
General  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  that 
day  to  Ford's  and  all,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  had  declined. 

While  Major  Rathbone  was  known 
socially  by  the  Lincolns,  the  President 
no  doubt  relied  upon  him  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  bodyguard,  as  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  refused 
to  allow  his  chief  aide  Major  Thomas 
T.  Eckert  to  accompany  Lincoln  to 
the  theatre.  Some  historians  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Stanton  believed  that 
by  refusing  Lincoln  the  services  of 
Eckert  he  would  be  deterred  from  at- 
tending the  theatre.  Lincoln  admired 
Eckert's  strength  remarking  that,  "I 
have  seen  Eckert  break  five  pokers, 
one  after  the  other,  over  his  arm." 

Upon  being  informed  that  Major 
Eckert  had  work  to  do  that  could 
not  be  put  off,  Lincoln  replied:  "I 
shall  take  Major  Rathbone  along  .  .  . 
but  I  should  much  rather  have  you, 
since  I  know  you  can  break  a  poker 
over  your  arm." 

Major  Rathbone  was  born,  in  Al- 
bany, New  York,  on  July  1,  1837.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  Major  of 
U.  S.  Volunteers  on  November  29, 
1862.  Old  residents  of  Albany  recalled 
that  his  father  was  an  early  mayor  of 
the  city  and  that  the  son  was  red- 
haired  and  of  a  fiery  disposition.  He 
was  "a  slight,  smallish  man  with 
thick  'Burnsides'  akin  to  the  whiskers 
affected  by  Dundreary   in  the  play." 

After  the  death  of  Rathbone's 
father,  his  mother,  Pauline  Penny 
Rathbone,  married  United  States 
Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York 
(1861-67),  whose  first  wife  had  died 
leaving  him  with  a  daughter  named 
Clara.  This  marriage  made  the  young 
couple  stepbrother  and  stepsister  (al- 
though they  were  grown  at  the  time 
of  their  parents  marriage).  Clara 
was  described  in  1865  as  "young  and 
lovely." 

Little  did  the  happy  couple  antici- 
pate the  traumatic  effect  on  their 
personal  lives  that  the  events  of  the 
evening  at  the   theatre   would   set   in 


motion.  To  best  relate  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln  through  the  eyes  of 
the  Major  and  his  fiancee,  their  affi- 
davits as  to  what  transpired,  which 
were  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
A.  B.  Olin,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  dated  April  17,  1865,  fol- 
low: 

Affidavit    of    Major    Rathbone 
District   of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Henry  R.  Rathbone,  brevet  major 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
being  duly  sworn  says,  that  on  the 
14th  day  of  April  instant  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he,  with  Miss  Clara 
H.  Harris  left  his  residence  at  the 
corner  of  fifteenth  and  H  Street, 
and  joined  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  went  with  them  in  their 
carriage  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Tenth 
street;  the  box  assigned  to  the 
President  is  in  the  second  tier,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  audience 
and  was  occupied  by  the  President 


and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris,  and 
the  deponent  and  by  no  other  per- 
sons; the  box  is  entered  by  passing 
from  the  front  of  the  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  dress  circle  to  a 
small  entry  or  passage-way,  about 
eight  feet  of  length  and  four  feet 
in  width. 

The  passage-way  is  entered  by  a 
door,  which  opens  on  the  inner  side. 
The  door  is  so  placed  as  to  make 
an  acute  angle  between  it  and  the 
wall  behind  it  on  the  inner  side. 
At  the  inner  end  of  this  passage- 
way is  another  door,  standing 
squarely  across,  and  opening  into 
the  box.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  passage-way,  and  very  near  the 
inner  end  is  a  third  door,  which 
also  opens  into  the  box.  The  latter 
door  was  closed.  The  party  entered 
the  box  through  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage-way.  The  box 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  movable  parti- 
tion,   one    of    the    doors    described 
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Currier  &  Ives  lithograph  (1865)  of  "The  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  At  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  14th,  1865."  This  view,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  depicts 
Major  Rathbone  in  a  highly  emotional  state  of  action.  Not  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  lithographs 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  can  be  considered  historically   accurate. 
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opening  into  each.  The  front  of 
the  box  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
railing  is  a  small  pillar  overhang- 
ing with  a  curtain.  The  depth  of 
the  box,  from  front  to  rear,  is 
about  nine  feet.  The  elevation  of 
the  box  above  the  stage,  including 
the  railing,  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet. 

When  the  party  entered  the  box, 
a  cushioned  arm-chair  was  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  box  farthest 
from  the  stage  and  nearest  the 
audience.  This  was  also  the  nearest 
point  to  the  door  by  which  the  box 
is  entered.  The  President  seated 
himself  in  this  chair,  and  except 
that  he  once  left  the  chair  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  on  his  overcoat, 
remained  so  seated  until  he  was 
shot.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  seated  in  a 
chair  between  the  President  and 
the  pillar  in  the  centre,  above  de- 
scribed. At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
box  —  that  nearest  the  stage  — 
were  two  chairs.  In  one  of  these, 
standing  in  the  corner,  Miss  Harris 
was  seated.  At  her  left  hand,  and 
along  the  wall  running  from  that 
end  of  the  box  to  the  rear,  stood  a 
small  sofa.  At  the  end  of  this  sofa, 
next  to  Miss  Harris,  the  deponent 
was  seated.  The  distance  between 
this  deponent  and  the  President  as 
they  were  sitting,  was  about  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween this  deponent  and  the  door 
was  about  the  same. 

The  distance  between  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  sat  and  the  door  was 
about  four  or  five  feet.  The  door, 
according  to  the  recollection  of  this 
deponent,  was  not  closed  during 
the  evening.  When  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act  was  being  per- 
formed, and  while  this  deponent 
was  intently  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  stage  with  back 
towards  the  door,  he  heard  the 
discharge  of  a  pistol  behind  him, 
and  looking  around,  saw,  through 
the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door 
and  the  President.  At  the  same 
time  deponent  heard  him  shout 
some  word,  which  deponent  thinks 
was  "Freedom!"  This  deponent  in- 
stantly sprang  toward  him  and 
siezed  him;  he  wrested  himself 
from  the  grasp  and  made  a  violent 
thrust  at  the  breast  of  the  deponent 
with  a  large  knife.  Deponent  par- 
ried the  blow  by  striking  it  up,  and 
received  a  wound  several  inches 
deep  in  his  left  arm,  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  extends  upward 
toward  the  shoulder  several  inches. 
The  man  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  and  deponent  endeavored 
to  sieze  him  again,  but  only  caught 
his  clothes  as  he  was  leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  box.  The  clothes 
as  deponent  believes,  were  torn  in 
this  attempt  to  seize  him. 

As  he  went  over  upon  the  stage, 
deponent  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice:  "Stop  that  man."  Deponent 
then  turned  to  the  President;  his 
position  was  not  changed;  his  head 
was  slightly  bent  forward  and  his 
eyes  were  closed.  Deponent  saw  that 
he  was  unconscious  and  supposing 


him  mortally  wounded  rushed  to 
the  door  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
medical  aid.  On  reaching  the  outer 
door  of  the  passage-way  as  above 
described,  deponent  found  it  barred 
by  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  one 
end  of  which  was  secured  in  the 
wall,  and  the  other  resting  against 
the  door.  It  has  been  so  securely 
fastened  that  it  required  consider- 
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A  photograph  of  Clara  H.  Harris,  the  daughter 
of  Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York,  who 
married  Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone  on  July 
11,    1867. 

able  force  to  remove  it.  This  wedge 
or  bar  was  about  four  feet  from 
the  floor.  Persons  upon  the  outside 
were  beating  against  the  door  for 
the  purpose  of  entering.  Deponent 
removed  the  bar  and  the  door  was 
opened. 

Several  persons  who  represented 
themselves  to  be  surgeons  were 
allowed  to  enter:  Deponent  saw 
there  Colonel  Crawford,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prevent  other  per- 
sons from  entering  the  box.  De- 
ponent then  returned  to  the  box 
and  found  the  surgeons  examining 
the  President's  person.  They  had 
not  yet  discovered  the  wound.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  it  was 
determined  to  remove  him  from  the 
theatre.  He  was  carried  out,  and 
the  deponent  then  proceded  to  as- 
sist Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  in- 
tensely excited,  to  leave  the  theatre. 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
deponent  requested  Major  Potter  to 
aid  him  in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln 
across  the  street  to  the  house  to 
which  the  President  was  being  con- 
veyed. 

The  wound  which  deponent  had 
received  had  been  bleeding  very 
profusely,  and  on  reaching  the 
house,  feeling  very  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  hall,  and  soon  after  fainted 
away,  and  was  laid  upon  the  floor. 
Upon  the  return  to  consciousness, 
deponent  was  taken  in  a  carriage 
to  his  residence. 

In  the  review  of  the  transactions, 
it  is  the  confident  belief  of  this 
deponent  that  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  discharge  of 
the  pistol  and  the  time  when  the 
assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  did 
not   exceed   thirty  seconds.   Neither 


Mrs.  Lincoln  nor   Miss   Harris  had 
left  their  seats. 

H.  R.  RATHBONE. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me 
this  17th  day  of  April,  1865. 

A.  B.  Olin, 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Affidavit  of  Miss  Harris 
District   of  Columbia, 
City  of  Washington,  ss. 

Clara  H.  Harris  being  duly  sworn 
says  that  she  has  read  the  fore- 
going affidavit  of  Major  Rathbone, 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof; 
that  she  was  present  at  Ford's 
Theatre  with  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Major  Rathbone 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  instant;  that  at  the  time  she 
heard  the  discharge  of  the  pistol 
she  was  attentively  engaged  in  ob- 
serving what  was  transpiring  upon 
the  stage,  and  looking  round  she 
saw  Major  Rathbone  spring  from 
his  seat  and  advance  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  box;  that  she 
saw  him  engaged  as  if  in  a  struggle 
with  another  man,  but  the  smoke 
with  which  he  was  enveloped  pre- 
vented this  deponent  from  seeing 
distinctly  the  other  man;  that  the 
first  time  she  saw  him  distinctly 
was  when  he  leaped  from  the  box 
upon  the  stage;  that  she  then  heard 
Major  Rathbone  cry  out,  "Stop  that 
man!"  and  this  deponent  then  im- 
mediately repeated  the  cry,  "Stop 
that  man!  Won't  somebody  stop 
that  man?"  A  moment  after  some 
one  from  the  stage  asked,  "What 
is  it?"  or  "What  is  the  matter?" 
and  the  deponent  replied  "The 
President  is  shot."  Very  soon  after 
two  persons,  one  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a  naval  surgeon,  and  the 
other  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  Vet- 
eran Reserve  Corps  came  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  deponent  assisted 
them  in  climbing  up  to  the  box. 

And  this  deponent  further  says 
that  the  facts  stated  in  the  fore- 
going affidavit,  so  far  as  the  same 
come  to  the  knowledge  or  notice  of 
this  deponent  are  accurately  stated 
therein. 

CLARA  H.  HARRIS 

Subscribed   and   sworn   to   before 
me  this  17th  day  of  April  1865. 
A.  B.  Olin 
Justice  Supreme  Court,  D.  C. 

Herbert  Wells  Fay,  who  published 
the  sworn  statements  in  his  magazine, 
Week  By  Week,  March  23,  1935,  made 
an  interesting  compilation  of  certain 
points  contained  in  the  sworn  state- 
ments of  Major  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Harris,  in  the  light  of  other  testimony 
(not  necessarily  contradictory),  that 
has  been  given  careful  study  and  is 
generally    regarded    as   authentic: 

Lincoln  in  cushioned  arm  chair. 

Box   12  feet  above  stage. 

At  right  of  the  audience. 

Lincoln  put  on  his  overcoat. 

He,  wife,  Rathbone,  Miss  Harris 
in  box. 

Lincoln   5  feet  from  box  door. 

Pistol  shot  the  first  alarm. 

"Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  not  heard. 

Assassin  muttered,  "Freedom." 

Smoke  obscured  view. 

Rathbone    grapples    assassin. 
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This  photograph  of  Major  Henry  R.  Rathbonc 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  by  Congressman  Henry  R.  Rath- 
bone.  Dr.  Schmidt  at  one  time  served  simul- 
taneously as  president  of  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Society,  The  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  and  The  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  photograph  is  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows: "A  photograph  of  my  father  for  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Schmidt  from  Henry  R. 
Rathbone." 

Stabbed  in  left  arm. 

Don't  say  spurs  caught  in  flag. 

Nor  mention  breaking  of  leg. 

Found  box  door  barred. 

Saw   Col.    Crawford,    U.S.A. 

Also   Major   Potter. 

Assassin  leaped  after  30  seconds. 

Men  carried   Lincoln  across   street. 

Rathbone  married  Miss  Harris,  who 

first  announced,  "President  shot." 

Don't  mention  Booth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that 
Otto  Eisenschiml  in  his  book,  Why 
Was  Lincoln  Murdered,  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1937,  pages  35-37,  made 
a  very  critical  analysis  of  the  Rath- 
bone-Harris  statements  in  the  light 
of  other  rather  remarkable  evidence. 

Perhaps  Major  Rathbone  became 
acquainted  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  through  his  stepfather,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  Miss  Harris'  father  had 
been  one  of  Lincoln's  staunchest  Re- 
publican supporters  in  the  Senate 
during  the  war  and  a  very  warm 
friendship  had  developed  between  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  the  young  lady.  As  a 
result  a  number  of  personal  letters 
passed  between  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  daughter  of  the  Senator. 
These  letters  were  later  presented  to 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  by  Henry  Riggs 
Rathbone,  the  son  of  the  Major,  who 
served  in  Congress  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois. 

Major  Rathbone  had  an  eventful 
military  career.  He  entered  the  Union 
Army  in  May,  1861,  as  captain  in  the 
12th  Infantry  and  was  appointed 
major  and  assistant  adjutant  general 
of  volunteers  in  March,  1865.  On 
July  11,  1867,  he  resigned  from  the 
volunteer  service  and  in  February, 
1869,  was  appointed  major  in  the 
5th  United  States  Infantry. 

He  was  brevetted  three  times  — 
the  last  time  as  colonel  —  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  during 


the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to 
Richmond;  again  for  services  in  the 
office  of  the  provost  marshal  general 
of  the  United  States  and  a  third  time 
for  services  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  volunteer  armies 
during  the  war.  His  military  career 
ended  in  December,  1870,  when,  at 
his  request,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

The  awful  tragedy  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  which  Rathbone  and  Miss 
Harris  witnessed  brought  them  into 
a  "singular  sympathy"  and  on  July 
11,  1867,  they  were  married.  They 
had  fortune  and  high  esteem,  three 
children  were  born  to  them  and  they 
passed  a  few  years  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  respected  by  all,  extremely 
decorous  in  their  lives  and  character, 
"but  those  who  were  in  their  especial 
intimacy  knew  that  there  was  a  cloud 
always  hanging  over  the  spirit  of 
Rathbone."  Without  question  the 
trauma  of  Lincoln's  assassination  left 
an  impression  on  Rathbone's  mind 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
was  noticed  to  be  more  depressed  in 
manner  and  spirit  than  he  had  been 
before  April  14,  1865  and  although 
still  a  young  man  seemed  burdened 
with  a  gravity  greater  than  was 
natural  for  his  years. 

Eventually  the  family  went  abroad 
to  Hanover,  Germay,  where  it  was 
hoped  the  children  would  complete 
their  education.  Meanwhile  Rathbone 
secured  the  post  of  American  consul 
general  having  received  one  appoint- 
ment (there  were  likely  others)  from 
President    Grover   Cleveland    in   1887. 

His  tenure  of  office  was  abruptlv 
ended  because  Major  Rathbone  killed 
his  wife  on  December  24,  1894  (?). 
It  is  reported  that  Rathbone  was  in- 
ordinately jealous  of  her  attention  to 
the  children,  and  on  Christmas  Eve. 
as  she  went  up  to  the  bedroom  to  fill 
their  Christmas  stockings,  she  was 
followed  by  her  husband  and  brutally 
murdered  during  an  emotional  upset. 

Rathbone  had  brooded  over  Lin- 
coln's assasination,  and  his  failure  to 
prevent  it,  until  his  mind  developed 
homicidal  tendencies  "from  which  his 
wife  more  than  once  barely  escaped." 
On  the  fateful  night  of  his  wife's 
murder,  Rathbone,  who  was  brooding 
over  his  proposed  removal  to  an 
asylum,  made  a  mad  rush  with  mur- 
derous intentions  on  his  children  and 
was  prevented  from  killing  them 
when  his  wife  threw  herself  between 
them    and    her    maniac    husband. 

The  wife  suffered  many  knife  and 
pistol  wounds  as  her  husband  in  his 
delirium  reenacted  the  tragedv  at 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Some  reports  indicate  that  Rathbone 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  stab- 
bing himself  after  killing  his  wife, 
but  such  efforts  proved  futile,  if  true. 
"And  thus,  as  so  often  before  or 
since,  (a)  great  wrong,  wrought  in 
high  places,  breeds  similiar  if  less 
conspicious  evil  to  which  no  limit  of 
time  or  place  can  be  assigned." 

After  killing  his  wife  Rathbone  was 
arrested  by  the  German  authorities 
and  was  tried  and  convicted  of  mur- 
der. He  was  sentenced  to  the  Hilde- 
sheim  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  In- 
sane. In  this  institution  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  Rathbone  lived  in  luxury. 
He   made   periodical   attempts   to   se- 


cure his  release,  but  finally  gave  up 
all  hope  of  securing  his  freedom  and 
awaited  the  end  in  some  tranquility. 

In  September,  1910,  the  physicians 
of  the  asylum  reported  that  Rath- 
bone was  failing  rapidly  and  that  he 
would  not  survive  long.  He  did  sur- 
vive almost  a  year  when  the  end 
came  on  August  14,  1911.  He  was 
buried  in  Hanover,  two  days  later. 

Rathbone's  son,  Henry  Riggs  Rath- 
bone, was  born  on  Lincoln's  birthday 
in  1870.  He  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  Congress  (1923-1928)  from 
Cook  County,  Illinois.  He  manifested 
a  great  interest  in  the  Lincoln  story 
and,  in  addition  to  giving  a  great 
many  Lincoln  addresses  (one  was  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  12,  1924),  he  in- 
troduced several  bills  in  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  Lincoln  memo- 
rials, one  of  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1926  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  the  famous  Old- 
royd  collection  of  Lincolniana  for  the 
sum  of  $50,000. 

In  his  address  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Rath- 
bone made  the  following  statement 
concerning  his  parents:  "As  you 
doubtless  know,  my  parents  were  the 
young  engaged  couple,  Major  Rath- 
bone and  Miss  Harris,  the  daughter  of 
United  States  Senator  Ira  Harris,  of 
New  York,  who  drove  that  fateful 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  with  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the  carriage 
to  Ford's  Theatre  and  sat  with  him 
in  the  box,  when  the  bullet  of  the 
assassin  cut  short  the  life  of  the 
President.  I  am  able  to  say  with  the 
utmost  assurance  of  truth  and  judg- 
ing from  the  words  uttered  by  Lin- 
coln in  the  presence  of  these  persons 
in  his  last  hour,  that  his  great  heart 
held  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
will  toward  all  his  countrymen,  that 
no  one  could  have  rejoiced  more  at 
the  return  of  peace,  and  that  in  his 
last  moments  he  was  looking  forward 
with  the  highest  hope  to  an  era  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  all  his 
beloved  people,  North  and  South 
alike." 
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This  photograph  of  Mrs.  Henry  R. 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "A  photo- 
graph of  my  mother  which  I  present  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  my  dear  friend  O.  L. 
Schmidt   by    Henry    R.    Rathbone." 
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sent  to  the  above  persons,  or  to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 

1970 
ANDERSON,   DAVID    D.  1970-32 

The/Literary  Works /Of/ Abraham  Lincoln  (facsimile 
signature) /Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by/David  D. 
Anderson /Michigan  State  University /Charles  E.  Merrill 
Publishing  Company/A  Bell  &  Howell  Company  Colum- 
bus, Ohio/  [Copyright  1970  by  Charles  E.  Merrill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Columbus,  Ohio] 

Book,    flexible   boards.    8%"   x    5%",    xiv   p..   274   pp..    price,    $3.95. 

CATTON,   BRUCE  1970-33 

Bruce  Catton/The  Inescapable  Challenge  I  Lincoln  Left 
Us  I  Abraham  Lincoln  Association /Springfield,  Illinois, 
1970/  [Cover  title]  [Copyright  1970,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  Springfield,  Illinois] 

Pamphlet,    paper,   9"  x   6%",   fd.,    11   pp.,   illus. 

ERVIN,  JANET  HALLIDAY  197034a 

More  Than  Halfway  There/Janet  Halliday  Ervin/ 
Illustrated  By  Ted  Lewin/ (device) /Follett  Publishing 
Company/Chicago/  [Text  copyright  1970  by  Janet  Halli- 
day Ervin.  Illustrations  copyright  1970  by  Follett  Pub- 
lishing Company.] 

Book,  cloth.  8%"  x  6V8",  160  pp.,  price.  $3.95.  Trade  binding. 
Juvenile    literature. 

ERVIN,  JANET  HALLIDAY  197034b 

Same  as  above. 
Titan  binding. 

HERNDON,  WILLIAM  H.  1970-35 

Herndon's  Lincoln:/The  True  Story/Of  A/Great  Life/ 
by/William  H.  Herndon/A  Selection/The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Inc. /Indianapolis  &  New  York/  [Copyright 
1970  by  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.] 

Book,  cloth,  8Vi"  x  5%",  vii  p.-xviii  p.,  214  pp..  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction  by   David  Freeman   Hawke.   price,   $7.50. 

INDIANA  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY       1970-36 

Architecture,  History  Folklore/Along  The/Lincoln 
Heritage  Trail/Springfield,  Ky.  To  Springfield,  111./ 
(Picture  of  The  Washington  County  Courthouse,  Spring- 
field, Ky.) /Indiana  Junior  Historical  Society/Kentucky 
Young  Historians  Association/Council  Of  Illinois  Stu- 
dent Historians/Indianapolis,  Frankfort,  Springfield/ 
1970/    [Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,   flexible  boards.  lOVi"  x  7</h".  pages  3-42,   illus..  price.  $1.25. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1970-37 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/ (Device) /Winter, 
1970/Vol.  72,  No.  4/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted 
to  historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/ 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in 
American/Education./    [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10%"  x  1%",  141-205  pp..  illus.,  price  per 
single  issue,   $1.50. 

1971 
COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.      1971-1 

"They've  Killed/President  Lincoln!"/World  Premiere/ 
(Picture) /Ford's  Theatre /February  the  Eight,  Nineteen 
Hundred  And  Seventy  One/Washington,  D.  C.I  [Cover 
title]  [Program  produced  by  Communications  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards.  12"  x  »V4".  (8)  pp..  insert  page  attached 
front   and    back,   detached    insert    page,    illus. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  1971-2 

Illinois/History/Volume  24/Number  5/February  1971/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/Lincoln's  Business  Ability — The  Flat- 
boat/Operator — Lincoln  in  La  Salle  County — An/Inde- 
pendent Study  Program — Graham  and/His  Famous 
Scholar — Lincoln  in  Aurora — The /Cooper  Union  Speech 
— Lincoln's  First  Law/ Partner — Letters  from  a  Yankee 
Soldier— /The  Volk  Life  Mask— That  Tragic  Good  Fri- 
day/(Picture) /Lincoln    in    New    Salem/     [Cover    title] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7>4".  99-119  pp..  illus..  a  magazine 
for   young   people,   price.   20f. 


LINCOLN   MEMORIAL   UNIVERSITY  1971-3 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  (Device) /Spring, 
1971/Vol.  73,  No.  1/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted 
to  historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/ 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals 
in  American/Education./  [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 
Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10%"  x  1\%",  1-51  pp.,  illus.,  price  per 
single   issue,    $1.50. 

LINCOLN   NATIONAL   LIFE 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  1971-4 

(Front   view    picture   of    Paul    Manship    statue)  /The 
Hoosier   Youth    Story/    [Cover   title]    [Printed   in   Fort 
Wayne,   Indiana] 
Pamphlet,   flexible  boards,   B%"  x   6",    (8)    pp.,   illus.    (Form  #11944) 

MAGERS,  HARRY  1971-5 

(No  title  page)  /-Author- /Harry  Magers/The/New/ 
"Lincoln/  (symbols)  Book"  (symbols) /(Lower  left: 
Abraham  Lincoln/ (profile  of  Lincoln  facing  right)/ 
(Upper  right:  (profile  of  Thomas  Lincoln  facing  front)/ 
Thomas  Lincoln/ (Lower  bottom:  Where  Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln Born?/  [Cover  title]  [Copyright  1971  by  Harry 
Magers] 

Book,  cloth,  9"  x  6",  fr.,  viii  p.,  245  pp..  illus.,  price  $4.50.  The  new 
Lincoln   Book,    537   West   Dixie.   Elizabethtown,   Ky.   42701. 

MCMURTRY,  R.  GERALD  1971-6 

Lincoln  Highlights/In  Indiana  History/by/R.  Gerald 
McMurtry,  Director /Lincoln  Library-Museum /of  the/ 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Inc./  [Caption  title] 
Published  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  [Revised  edition  of  1966-13 
with  an  account  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Indiana  in  1849.] 

Pamphlet,    flexible   boards,    7"  x    5",    17    pp.,    illus.    (Form   #10199-71) 

MOCHIZUKI,  MASAHARU  1971-7 

(Device)  No.  12/Tokyo  Lincoln  Center/Report  No. 
Twelve /February  12,  1971/ (three  lines  of  Japanese  lan- 
guage)/291-1860/  [Cover  title]  [Printed  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
in  both  Japanese  and  English  languages.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  10Vs"  x  7%",  11  pp.,  illus.  (A  list  of  acquisitions 
of  books  and  material  on  Lincoln,  progress  report  on  Tokyo  Lincoln 
Center,  United  States  flags  of  Lincoln's  Presidential  period  and 
book  advertisements.) 

NEWMAN,   RALPH   GEOFFREY  1971-8 

Abraham  Lincoln/An  Autobiographical  Narrative/ 
Written  And  Edited  By /Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman /Illus- 
trated With  Twenty-Four/ Original  Drawings  By /Lloyd 
Ostendorf/ (Picture) /"I  shall  prepare  myself;  some  day 
my  chance  will  come. "/A.  Lincoln/ Lincoln,  Illinois/Lin- 
coln College/  1971/  [Copyright  1970  by  Ralph  Geoffrey 
Newman] 

Brochure,  cloth.  10V4"  x  7%",  fd..  77  pp..  illus..  price,  $6.00.  (This 
book  originally  published  to  accompany  24  thirty-nine  millimeter 
medals  dedicated  to  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Reference  book  number 
1970-12.)    Limited  edition    (300). 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C.  1971-9 

Alexander  Williamson — Tutor  To  The/Lincoln  Boys/ 
By  Wayne  C.  Temple/ Springfield,  Illinois/ (Portrait)/ 
Address  At  Annual  Meeting/Lincoln  Fellowship  Of  Wis- 
consin/Madison/1970/Historical  Bulletin  No.  26/1971/ 
[Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  V/>",  19  pp..  illus.,  price,  $1.00. 
Send  to  Mrs.  Carl  Wilhelm,  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
816   State   St..    Madison.    Wis.   53706. 

TURNER,  JUSTIN   G.  1971-10 

The  Thirteenth  /  Amendment  /  and  the  /  Emancipation 
Proclamation/ By  Justin  G.  Turner/ (Device) /Los  Angeles 
The  Plantin  Press  1971/ 

Pamphlet,  paper,  S%"  x  5%".  17  pp.,  fold  out  of  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION       1971-11 

Lincoln  Lore/ Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  ...  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor/ Pub- 
lished each  month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/Number  1595,  Jan- 
uary 1971  to  Number  1600,  June  1971. 

Folder,  paper,  11"  x  8%",  4  PP-.  illus.  Number  1595.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Was  Not  A  Freemason,  January  1971  ;  Number  1596,  Lincoln 
Historical  Highway  Markers  In  Kentucky,  February  1971  ;  Number 
1597.  Lincoln  And  Liberty  I  I  1  (A  Political  Tract).  March  1971  ; 
Number  1598.  Press  Coverage  of  The  Gettysburg  Cemetery  Dedication, 
April  1971  ;  Number  1599.  Lincoln  Had  Smallpox  At  Gettysburg, 
May  1971  :  Number  1600,  The  Most  Significant  Lincoln  Cartoon  — 
February    1971,    June   1971. 
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by  Irving  Wallace,  David  Wallechinsky  and  Amy  Wallace 


Father  of 

Modern 

Embalming? 

Thomas  H.  Holmes  said  he  was 
the  father  of  modem  embalming, 
yet  he  refused  to  be  embalmed. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1817, 
young  Holmes  first  dabbled  in  embalm- 
ing while  in  medical  school — from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  swiping  a 
cadaver  and  carelessly  leaving  it  on  a 
professor's  desk.  Holmes  later  moved 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  practiced  med- 
icine (without  a  license)  and  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  nation's  first 
professional  embalmers.  As  a  sideline, 
he  developed  what  he  touted  as  the 
first  effective  embalming  fluid.  It  may 
well  have  been,  but  Holmes  never  ap- 
plied for  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  the 
title  "father  of  modern  embalming" 
remains  in  question. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Holmes  won 
a  government  contract  to  embalm  the 
bodies  of  dead  Union  soldiers.  He 
restricted  his  clientele  to  officers,  fig- 
uring their  families  would  be  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  his  $100  fee.  By 
war's  end.  Holmes  had  collected  on 
4028  embalmings. 

Back  in  Brooklyn  after  the  war. 
Holmes  continued  plying  his  craft  and 
refining hisembalming  formula.  Spec- 
imens of  his  work  filled  his  home — 
bodies  in  hall  closets  and  under  the 
basement  floor,  preserved  heads  dis- 
played on  living  room  tables.  In  the 
window  of  his  pharmacy,  bottles  of 
his  Innominala  embalming  fluid  (S3  a 
gallon)  and  his  homemade  "Great  Root 
Beer"  were  ghoulishly  stacked  side  by 
side. 

In  his  declining  years.  Holmes  got 
into  several  scrapes  with  others  who 
claimed  leadership  of  the  new  profes- 
sion. He  gave  instructions  that  upon 
his  own  death,  which  came  in  1900, 
he  not  be  embalmed.  He  trusted  no 
embalmer's  work  but  his  own. 


The  latest  books  by  Irving  Wallace,  son 
David  Wallechinsky  and  daughter  Amy 
are  "The  People 's  Almanac  #3 , "  "The 
Book  of  Lists  #2"  and  "The  Intimate 
Sex  Lives  of  Famous  People. " 


At  the  Wheel 


The  steering  wheel  was  initially 
located  on  the  right  side  of  most 
American  cars.  The  reason?Tradition. 
Drivers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  were 
accustomed  to  sitting  on  the  right  side . 
What  was  fine  for  buggies  didn't 
apply  to  cars,  as  an  article  in  the  March 
8,  1913,  issue  of  Scientific  American 
pointed  out.  For  example,  when  pass- 
ing an  approaching  car,  it's  better  for 
the  driver  to  be  seated  on  the  left  be- 


cause closeness  to  the  center  of  the 
road  promotes  better  judgment  of  pass- 
ing distance.  The  advantages  of  right- 
hand  seating  for  the  driver  are  much 
less  important — for  example,  it's  eas- 
ier to  pull  up  at  the  curb.  As  Scientific 
American  explained,  curbs  stand  still, 
and  parking  need  not  be  speedy. 

By  1915,  most  American  cars  had 
left-hand  drive.  Now,  about  the  problem 
of  mailing  a  letter  at  a  curbside  box  . . . 


Jinx  of  the  President's  Box 


Major  Rathbone,  his  fiancee  and  First  Lady  (l-r)  witness  Lincoln 's  assassination 


Four  people  shared  the  Presiden- 
tial box  in  Ford's  Theater  on  April 
14,  1865.  Two  were  later  murdered  by 
madmen ;  the  other  two  became  insane . 
The  four  were  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Maj.  Henry  Rathbone  and  his 
fiancee,  Clara  Harris.  Rathbone,  a  War 
Office  attache,  was  the  stepson  of  Sen. 
Ira  Harris  of  New  York .  Clara  was  the 
Senator's  daughter. 

Shortly  after  10  p.m.,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  slipped  into  the  box  and  shot 
Lincoln,  who  died  the  next  morning. 
Rathbone  received  a  serious  knife  wound 
trying  to  stop  Booth.  Ten  years  later, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  the  President's 
widow,  was  certified  as  a  "lunatic"  in 
Cook  County,  III.,  and  was  commit- 
ted to  a  mental  institution  for  a  year. 

In  1883,  Henry  and  Clara  Rathbone 
were  in  Europe  supervising  the  educa- 
tion of  their  three  children.  Henry  had 
been  growing  increasingly  morose, 
irritable  and  insanely  jealous  of  his 
wife.  Ordinarily  quiet  and  agreeable. 


he  had  become  subject  to  violent  and 
dangerous  fits  of  temper.  During  their 
last  visit  to  the  States,  he  had  threatened 
to  kill  Mrs.  Rathbone.  But  she  decid- 
ed to  remain  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  and  accompanied  him 
to  Hanover,  Germany. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  shots  were  heard 
from  the  couple's  bedroom  in  Hanover. 
The  servants  broke  down  the  door  and 
found  Mrs.  Rathbone  on  the  bed,  lying 
in  blood.  Her  husband,  near  death, 
was  bleeding  from  five  wounds  in  the 
chest.  A  smoking  revolver  and  bloody 
dagger  lay  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Rathbonedied  without  regain- 
ing consciousness.  She  was  buried  in 
Engesohde,  Germany.  Rathbone  recov- 
ered physically,  but  his  mind  was  gone. 
He  rambled  incoherently  and  seemed 
unaware  that  he  had  shot  and  stabbed 
his  wife  and  himself.  He  was  commit- 
ted to  an  insane  asylum  in  Hildesheim, 
where  he  died  on  Aug.  14.  191 1.  He 
was  buried  alongside  his  wife. 


Champion  Peter  Ralston  (I)  in  action 


Yankee  ludo 
Dandy 

Bruce  Lee's  most  famous  film,  En- 
ter the  Dragon,  concerns  an  in- 
ternational free-form  martial  arts  tour- 
nament. A  similar  tournament  actual- 
ly takes  place  in  Taiwan.  In  1978  the 
World  Martial  Arts  Championship  was 
won ,  for  the  first  time ,  by  a  non-Orien- 
tal— a  28-year-old  blond  native  of  San 
Francisco  named  Peter  Ralston.  The 
Asian  martial  arts  world  was  stunned. 
Imagine  how  Americans  would  feel  if 
a  Burmese  man  hit  .450  for  the  Yankees. 
Ralston  grew  up  in  the  Far  East, 
where  his  father  worked.  In  Singapore, 
when  he  was  9,  a  friend  persuaded 
Peter  to  take  classes  in  judo.  In  an 
interview  with  Significa,  Ralston  said 
he  showed  no  special  aptitude  until,  at 
17,  he  had  a  sudden  insight  about  t'ai 
chi  ch'uan,  subtlest  of  the  martial  arts. 
"I  had  the  realization,"  said  Ralston, 
"that  the  essence  of  the  art  is  sup- 
posed to  be  easy,  that  it's  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  struggle." 

Ralston,  who's  5-feet-10,  weighed 
156  when  he  won  the  coveted  title. 


IMMAT10H  TO  OUR  KUOttS 

Doyou  know  an  unusual  fact  for  Signi- 
fica ?  If  so,  please  send  it  to  us  with  the 
exact  source  of  your  information.  If 
we  don  t  already  have  it  and  if  we  print 
it,  we  will  send  you  $50.  We  look  for- 
ward to  reading  any  comments.  Because 
of  the  volume  of  mail,  we  cannot  reply 
to  your  letters  or  return  material.  But 
thank  you.  Write:  Significa,  Parade, 
750  Third  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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SPJINCFIELD  (0.)  NEWS-SUN,  Sunday,  iurx  23,  1985 


Tragedy  cruelly  dogged  the  lives  of  those  around  Lincoln 


Whal  ever  happened  to  Maj.  Henry 
Rathbone  and  Clara  Harris,  his  step-sister 
and  fiancee',  who  were  guests  in  the  Presi- 
deniiaJ  box  on  ihe  night  Lincoln  was 
assassinated'' 

Both,  like  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  be- 
fore them,  met  tragic  deaths,  she  murdered 
by  him.  he  dying  in  an  insane  asylum  46 
years  after  the  assassination. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  meanwhile  has  been  the 
-victim  of  public  denunciation  and  cruel  lies 
told  by  men  who  had  been  her  husband's 

Deprived  of  a  pension  by  a  malicious 
Congress,  she  suffered  obsessions  of  pov> 
erty  and  shortly  from  the  death  of  another 
•on.  Irrational  behavior  had  led  to  a  verdict 

Dr.  W.  Emerson  Reek 

It  rice  president  emeritus  of  Wit- 
, ,  teaberg  Unireraity  and  an  Ameri- 
'•  can  history  buff.  He  recently 

completed  s  book  on  Lincoln  s 
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that  she  was  insane  and  four  months  in  a 
sanitarium  and  an  attempt  at  suicide 
followed. 

After  the  insanity  verdict  was  reversed, 
she  had  spent  four  lonely  years  in  France, 
'.hen  returned  home  broken  in  health.  An 
invalid,  she  had  lived  in  a  darkened  room, 
a  virtual  recluse.  Until  her  death  on  July  1 6, 
1882. 

Maj.  Rathbone  married  Miss  Harris  in 
1867.  Independently  wealthy,  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  Army  and  he  and  his  wife, 
eventually,  with  three  children,  spent  much 
time  traveling  abroad.  He  did  seek  a  U.S. 
political  appointment  in  Copenhagen  but 
was  unsuccessful  despite  recommendations 
from" governors,  senators  and  Gen.  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman. 

The  major  had  never  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  that  night  in  the  Presi- 
dential box  and  by  1882  there  were  signs 
that  the  Rathbone  marriage  was  falling 
apart. 

In  March.  1883.  the  family  established 
:  in  Hanover.  German),  but  Rath- 


bone seemed  increasing!)  unstable.  Late  in 
the  year   he  developed  hallucinations,  the 
most  persistent  one  thai  his  wife  was  plan- 
ning to  leave  him  and  take  the  children. 
On    Christmas'    morning,     1883.    Mrs. 
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Rathbone  awoke  to  find  her  husband  wan- 
dering about  the  room  and  insisting  that  he 
wanted  to  see  his  children.  When  she 
begged  him  not  to  disturb  them,  he  ihot  her 
twice  with  a  revolver  and  stabbed  her  in 
the  heart. 

When  Rathbone  was  broughi  to  trial  in 


Hanover  late  in  January.  1884,  he  pro- 
fessed not  to  remember  killing  hij.  wife.  He 
claimed  thai  his  children  were  abducted 
and  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  fight  with 
the  abductor. 

When  evidence  was  submitted  that  he 
had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  at  various 
limes  since  Lincoln's  death,  the  German 
court  stopped  the  trial  and  on  April  27 
committed  him  for  life  to  an  asylum  for  the 
criminally  insane. 

There,  because  of  his  wealth,  he  lived  "in 
great  comfort,  even  luxury."  until  Aug.  14, 
1911,  after  almost  literally  starving  himself 
to  death." 

Back  in  the  United  States.  Col  James  G. 
Barren,  who  was  acting  as  Rathbone's  at- 
torney in  Washington,  told  a  reporter  thai 
in  late  November  he  had  received  from  his 
client  a  letter  "perfectly  coherent  and  intel- 
ligent, such  a  letter  as  am  businessman 
would  w-rile  to  another."  In  his  opinion,  he 
said,  "the  major  had  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  night  in  Presideni  Lin- 
coln's box  at  the  theater.  The  scene  always 
haunted  his  mind,  and  he  was  at  times  sub- 


ject to  fits  of  despondency  and  moodiness 
I  believe  he  was  temporarily  insane  wher 
he  committed  the  deed." 

Other  friends  revealed  thai  Rathboni 
had  brooded  over  what  happened  at  Ford'i 
Theater  —  that  he  had  blamed  himself  foi 
not  being  more  alert  and  preventing  the 
assassinanon 

The  remains  of  the  Rathbones  were  in- 
terred in  the  city  cemetery  at 
Hanover/Engersohdc.  Germany,  but  the 
graves  are  no  longer  identifiable.  They  ma\ 
have  been  destroyed  during  World  War  II, 
or  possibly  the  cemetery  management  fol- 
lowing a  practice  common  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries  when  in  need  of  space,  had 
dug  up  and  discarded  the  bones,  then  re- 
sold the  ground. 
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Murder  and  mystery,  an  abusive 
and  jealous  husband,  the  savage 
killing  of  his  wife,  an  attempted 
suicide,  hints  of  insanity,  the 
rich  and  famous  in  the  national 
spotlight— one  might  think  that  the.  subject 
is  not  the  forgotten  tragic  lives  of  the  en- 
gaged couple  who  attended  Ford's  Theatre 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  April 
14,  1865,  but  rather  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial. 
And,  in  fact,  the  comparison  is  not  altogeth- 
er unjust.  Both  stories  involve  multiple 
murders  that  shocked  the  nation,  received 
international  attention  and  left  muckrakers 
and  scandalmongers  giddy  for  months. 

A  former  professor  of  English  at  Vassar 
College  and  the  current  literary  editor  of 
Gentleman's  Ouarterly,  Thomas  Mallon  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  an  essayist,  in  par- 
ticular for  "A  Book  of  One's  Own:  People 
and  Their  Diaries"  (1984)  and  "Stolen 
Words:  Forays  into  the  Origins  and 
Ravages  of  Plagiarism"  (1989),  both  solid 
works  of  scholarship.  He  branched  out  into 
historical  fiction  in  1991  with  "Aurora  7,"  a 
novel  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  nearly 
fatal  space  flight  of  Scott  Carpenter  in  1962, 
and  he  continues  in  this  genre  with  "Henry 
and  Clara." 

Henry  Rathbone  and  Clara  Harris  hailed 
from  socially  prominent  families  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  Henry's  father,  the  mayor  of  Albany, 
died  10  days  before  the  death  of  Clara's 
mother,  which  left  her  father,  Ira  Harris,  an 
Albany  judge  and  later  U.S.  senator  from 
New  York,  with  four  children  to  raise. 
Brought  together  by  their  mutual 
bereavement,  Ira  Harris  and  Pauline  Rath- 
bone  married  three  years  later,  meaning 
Henry  and  Clara  were  raised,  from  the  ages 
of  11  and  13  respectively,  as  stepbrother 
and  stepsister. 

Though  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
treat  one  another  as  family— "Think  of 
Henry  as  your  cousin."  Pauline  instructs 
Clara— a  normal  sibling  relationship 
proved  impossible  for  Henry  and  Clara  to 
maintain.  Both  kids  were  bright,  sarcastic 
and  playfully  rebellious,  taking  pride  in 
their  ability  to  skewer  others  with  their 
wit,  and  their  fondness  for  one  another 
soon  outgrew  the  platonic. 

"From  the  moment  she  saw  [Henry]  six 
years  ago,  on  the  church  steps  after  his 
father's  funeral,"  Mallon  says  of  Clara,  "she 
had  wanted  him  to  notice  her."  And  Henry 
did. 

But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  Henry's 
character  that  darkened  with  the  passing 
years.  His  broodiness,  contrariness  and 
emotional  volatility  were  variously  attribut- 
ed to  his  displeasure  with  his  mother's  re- 
marriage, to  his  running  feud  with  his  step- 
father and  to  that  wonderful  19th  Century 
catchall— dyspepsia.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  Clara  prayed  that  military 
service  and  battle  exjierience  in  particular 
would  change  Henry  for  the  better,  "purge 
him  of  all  that  aggression  he  has  inside," 
and  that  after  ttie  war  she  and  Henry  could 
buck  convention  and  marry  and  start  the 
family  she  so  desired. 

But  war  is  seldom  salubrious,  and  in  this 
case  Henry  experienced  some  of  the  worst 
abattoirs  of  the  Civil  War,  including  An- 
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"Henry  and  Clara"  demonstrates  Thomas 
Mallon's  ability  to  serve  both  history  and 
literature  at  once. 

tietam,  Fredericksburg  and  the  infamous 
"Crater"  of  Petersburg,  where  he  was  shot 
through  the  chest  and  left  for  dead  for  68 
hours.  Henry  struggled  to  retain  conscious- 
ness until  medical  help  arrived  so  that  fel- 
low Union  soldiers  would  not  mistakenly 
bury  him  alive. 

The  second  experience  that  haunted 
Henry  for  life  was  that  fateful  night  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  Considering  that  Clara  had 
become  a  close  friend  of  Mary  Lincoln's 
and  that  Clara's  father.  Senator  Harris,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  White  House,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Clara  and  Henry  were 
invited  to  join  the  Lincolns  that  evening. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  14  other 
persons— including  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
wife,  Julia,  who  had  grown  to  detest  the 
increasingly  demented  First  Lady— had 
been  asked  before  them  but  had  declined 
the  invitation  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Regarding  the  specifics  of  the  assassina- 
tion, Mallon's  narrative  is  faithful  to  the 
firsthand  accounts.  John  Wilkes  Booth  en- 
tered the  President's  box  shortly  before  10 
p.m.,  shot  Lincoln  in  the  head  at  close 
range  and  then  struggled  with  Henry  and 
tlirust  a  dagger  at  his  chest,  which  Henry 
deflected  to  his  arm. 

"The  knife  went  from  [Henry's]  elbow 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  inside — cutting  an 
artery,  nerves  &  veins,"  Clara  recalled  in  a 
letter  that  Mallon  quotes  in  full.  "He  bled  so 
profusely  as  to  make  him  very  weak.  My 
whole  clothing  as  I  sat  in  the  box  was  satu- 
rated literally  with  blood,  [as  were]  my 

hands  &  face Poor  Mrs.  Lincoln  all 

tlirough  that  dreadful  night  would  look  at 
me  in  horror  &  scream,  Oh!  my  husband's 
blood  . . .  which  it  was  not,  though  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time.  The  president's  wound 
did  not  bleed  externally  at  all—The  brain 
was  instantly  suffused." 

Lincoln,  or  course,  died  hours  later,  but 
in  actuality  three  other  lives  were  lost  that 
ni^lil.  Mary  Lincoln  never  emotionally  re- 
covered from  the  shooting,  wore  nothing 
but  widow's  black  for  the  next  17  years  and 


lived  in  and  out  of  mental  institutions  both 
in  Illinois  and  in  Europe  until  her  death  in 
1882.  Clara's  chances  for  a  peaceful  mar- 
riage also  perished  that  evening,  for  the 
tragedy  only  aggravated  Henry's  precarious 
mental  state. 

Victimized  by  this  accidental  role  in  his- 
tory, Henry  would  forever  be  known  as  the 
man  at  Ford's  Theatre  who  failed  to  save 
Lincoln's  life.  Like  the  vultures  and 
scavengers  of  the  news  media  today,  on 
each  anniversary  of  that  bloody  Good  Fri- 
day reporters  swarmed  Henry  with 
questions  about  the  assassination— never 
letting  his  grief  and  guilt  subside. 

He  heard  snickers  in  every  comment,  saw 
sneers  in  every  glance.  "I  understand  his 
distress,"  wrote  Clara  in  a  letter.  While  in 
Europe,  "in  every  hotel  we're  in,  as  soon  as 
people  get  wind  of  our  presence,  we  feel 
ourselves  become  objects  of  morbid  scruti- 
ny   Whenever  we  were  in  the  dining 

room,  we  began  to  feel  like  zoo  animals. 
Henry  ...  imagines  that  the  whispering  is 
more  pointed  and  malicious  than  it  can 
possibly  be." 

Henry  and  Clara  were  married  in  1867 
and  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
ironically  born  on  Feb.  12,  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, and  even  became  a  Republican  con- 
gressman from  Illinois.  Henry's  re- 
clusiveness  and  instability,  however,  never 
abated.  He  could  not  hold  a  job,  grew  intol- 
erable to  be  around,  took  to  boozing  and 
gambling  and  occasionally  whore- 
mongering,  and  eventually  uprooted  the 
family  and  relocated  to  Germany.  Here 
Henry  devolved  fully  into  a  world  of  de- 
lusion and  insanity,  passing  the  days 
reading  recondite  history,  reenacting  the 
Civil  War  and  obsessively  reliving  that 
night  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

Convinced  that  Clara  had  been  a  Desde- 
mona— unfaithful  in  their  marriage  and  on 
the  night  of  the  assassination  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  Lincolns  than  to  his 
own  medical  state— Henry  shot  and  stabbed 
her  to  death  in  a  boarding  house  in  Hano- 
ver on  Christmas  Eve  morning  of  1883  and 
then  turned  the  knife  on  himself.  For  the 
third  time  in  his  life,  he  survived  his 
wounds,  and  for  the  second  time  the  name 
Henry  Rathbone  was  associated  with  mur- 
der and  became  fodder  for  newshounds, 
guttersnipes  and  socialites  alike. 

He  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Germany, 
at  the  Hildesheim  Asylum  for  the  Criminal- 
ly Insane,  and  died  there  in  1911.  Regarding 
Mallon's  take  on  the  denouement— Henry's 
shocking  confession  right  before  he  kills 
Clara— this  awaits  the  reader  of  this 
riveting  tale. 

"Henry  and  Clara"  is  Mallon's  most  pol- 
ished gem  to  date,  and  as  such  it  demon- 
strates not  only  his  mastery  of  prose  and 
plot  but  also  his  ability  to  serve  faitlifully 
two  deities  at  once— in  this  case,  the  gods 
of  both  history  and  literature.  The  only  dis- 
appointing feature  of  this  book  is  that  the 
very  brief  "Author's  Notes  and  Ac- 
knowledgments" section  explains  little  of 
the  exhaustive  research  and  obsession  with 
historical  detail  that  went  into  this  book. 

The  reader  wanting  to  know  more  about 
this  genre  and  its  philosophical  underpin- 
nings—from Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Georg 
Lukacs— or  simply  more  about  the  facts 
and  fiction  of  this  story  would  do  well  to 
consult  Mallon's  fine  essay  "Writing  Histor- 
ical Fiction"  in  the  autumn  1992  issue  of 
the  American  Scholar.  And  if  Mallon's  au- 
dience cares  neither  for  his  philosophy  nor 
for  his  fiction,  it  can  always  wait  for  the 
movie.  A  television  miniseries  based  on 
"Henry  and  Clara"  is  already  in  the  works. 
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EXCELLENT  HUMBUG 

BY  JOHN  UPDIKE 


Henry  and  Clara 

by  Thomas  Mallon 
(Ticknoroc  Fields;  $22.95) 

HISTORICAL  fiction  doesn't  domi- 
nate the  best-seller  list  the 
way  it  used  to,  but  its  appeal 
to  high-minded  novelists  seems  stronger 
than  ever.  Of  this  season's  best- 
sellers, the  two  most  distinguished 
novels,  Caleb  Carr's  "The 
Alienist"  and  E.  L.  Docto- 
row's  "The  Waterworks,"  are 
both  set  in  nineteenth-century 
New  York  City,  artful,  thor- 
oughly modern  Bobbie  Ann 
Mason  and  Annie  Dillard 
have  in  recent  years  produced 
novels  that  take  place  before 
the  authors  were  born.  Per- 
haps, much  as  the  postmod- 
ern architect  has  all  the 
evolved  forms  of  the  previous 
ages  to  play  with,  the  present- 
day  writer  feels  free  to  treat  the 
past  as  a  toy  store,  amply 
stocked  with  incidents,  set- 
tings, and  characters.  There  is 
a  danger.  Near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  in  1901,  Hen- 
ry James  with  eloquence  and 
fervor  set  forth  to  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  whose  historical  novel 
"The  Tory  Lover"  had  just 
been  published,  the  reasons 
that  her  attempt  was  ill- 
advised: 


as  delicate  as  yours,  to  a  fatal  cheapness, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  job  is  inordinate. . . .  You  may  multiply 
the  little  facts  that  can  be  got  from  pictures 
and  documents,  relics  and  prints  as  much  as 
you  like — the  real  thing  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do,  and  in  its  essence  the  whole 
effect  is  as  nought:  I  mean  the  invention, 
the  representation  of  the  old  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS, the  soul,  the  sense,  the  horizon,  the . 
vision  of  individuals  in  whose  minds  half 
.the  things  that  make  ours,  that  make  the 


The  "historic"  novel  is  . . .  con- 
demned even  in  cases  of  labour 


Thomas  Mallon  has  uncovered,  or  invented,  a  vibrantly  Victorian 
story  of  the  other  couple  in  the  state  box  the  night  Lincoln  died 


modern  world  were  non-existent.  You  have 
to  think  with  your  modern  apparatus  a  man, 
a  woman — or  rather  fifty — whose  own 
thinking  was  intensely  otherwise  condi- 
tioned, you  have  to  simplify  back  by  an 
amazing  tour  deforce — and  even  then  it's  all 
humbug. 

Nevertheless,  contemporary  authors 
keep  trying,  and  one  reason  may  be  that 
what  James  so  fondly  called  "the  pal- 
pable present-intimate  that  throbs  re- 
sponsive" no  longer  throbs  responsive 
for  fiction  writers.  Twentieth-century 
experience,  now  that  Joyce  has  captured 
its  suffocating  clutter  and  the  nouveaux 
romanciers  and  the  American  mini- 
malists its  desolating  inconsequence, 
repels  the  imagination  that  would  take 
human  experience  as  a  signifi- 
cant subject;  it  is  in  the  past, 
and  especially  the  relatively 
handy  nineteenth-century  past, 
that  the  sensation  of  impor- 
tance can  be  regained,  along 
with  derring-do,  beginnings 
and  endings,  romantic  passion, 
and  costumes  dyed  in  super- 
natural colors. 

Thomas  Mallon,  in  his 
third  novel,  "Henry  and  Clara," 
has  done  an  amazing,  some- 
what sinister  thing.  He  has 
found,  tucked  into  the  crevices 
of  the  glaringly  lit  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  two  close 
witnesses  and  eventual  victims 
of  the  event,  and  has  enlarged 
them  into  movingly  star- 
crossed  figures.  Present  in  the 
state  box  at  Ford's  Theatre 
with  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln on  the  night  of  April  14, 
1865,  were  Major  Henry  Rath- 
bone  and  Clara  Harris,  who  | 
had  been  invited  when  the  an-  | 
nounced  attendance  of  General  z 
and  Mrs.  Grant  fell  through.  = 
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.c  substitute  couple  can  be  found  in 
full  accounts  of  the  fatal  night.  Carl 
Sandburg  in  his  three-volume  biography 
of  Lincoln  gives  the  facts: 

In  the  carriage  into  which  the  President 
and  his  wife  stepped  was  a  betrothed 
couple.  Henry  Reed  Rathbone,  assigned  by 
Stanton  to  accompany  the  President,  had 
brought  along  his  fiancee,  Miss  Clara  Har- 
ris. For  them  the  future  was  bright  this 
evening.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  of 
a  well-to-do  clan  of  Rathbones  at  Albany, 
New  York,  a  major  of  volunteers  since  No- 
vember of  '62,  a  trusted  War  Office  attache. 
His  sweetheart  was  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Ira  Harris  of  Albany,  since  1861  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York 

Gore  Vidal,  who  rarely  passes  up  a 
chance  to  sneer,  in  his  novel  "Lincoln" 
mentions  "the  daughter  of  Senator  Har- 
ris of  New  York  and  her  fiance,  Major 
Rathbone,  the  best  company  that  Hay 
could  find  at  such  short  notice."  After 
Booth  entered  the  box  and  fired  a  bul- 
let into  the  back  of  Lincoln's  skull,  he 
grappled  with  Major  Rathbone,  slashing 
him  with  a  knife,  on  his  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  box  and  his  famous,  leg-breaking 
leap  onto  the  stage.  Rathbone  survived 
his  wound,  and  he  and  Miss  Harris  pass 
out  of  history's  glare  and  back  into 
obscurity. 

But  Mr.  Mallon,  a  former  Vassar 
professor  who  is  now  the  literary  editor 
of  Gentlemen  s  Quarterly,  has  pursued 
them  into  the  shadows  and  uncovered, 
or  invented,  a  compelling,  vibrantly  Vic- 
torian story.  Henry  and  Clara  were  not 
an  ordinary  betrothed  couple:  they  had 
been  raised  in  the  same  household  since 
Henry  was  eleven  and  Clara  thirteen, 
when  the  widower  Ira  Harris  married 
Pauline  Rathbone,  the  widow  of  a  for- 
mer mayor  of  Albany.  Their  respective 
spouses  had  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  and  the  wedding  took  place 
three  years  later.  From  such  facts  of 
record,  and  the  chronology  of  births  and 
deaths  among  the  Rathbones  and  the 
Harrises,  and  Henry  Rathbone's  military 
record,  and  a  splendid  general  saturation 
in  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
period  from  1845  to  1883,  Mr.  Mallon 
has  constructed  a  poignantly  accursed 
romance,  discouraged  by  both  parents 
and  then  blighted  by  Henry  and  Clara's 
inadvertent  presence  at  the  great 
President's  martyrdom.  The  dust  jacket 
displays  an  old  lithograph  that  shows 
them  there,  in  the  flag-festooned  box — 
uniformed  Henry  gesticulating,  bon- 
neted Clara  clutching  her  breast,  Mary 


Lincoln  baring  her  plump  shoulders,  the 
bearded  President  tilting  back  his  head 
and  weakly  lifting  one  hand  as  the  bul- 
let enters,  and  a  scowling  John  Wilkes 
Booth  thrusting  out  the  smoking  gun. 
They  are  all  the  same  size,  these  five 
who  loom  to  posterity  in  such  different 
proportions,  and  among  the  charms  of 
this  ingenious,  deeply  felt  novel  is  the 
democratic  restoration  of  the  historically 
invisible  couple  to  full  human  size  and 
complexity. 

Their  affair,  like  their  century,  is 
rooted  in  Romanticism.  Clara,  a  lovely 
dark-haired  sister  to  Jane  Eyre  and  Em- 
ma Bovary,  is  seen  early  on  as  fascinated 
by  her  impulsive  young  stepbrother's 
volatile  and  Byronesque  moods;  when 
they  at  last  consummate  their  mutual  at- 
traction, she  reaches  up  for  him  and  re- 
calls moments  from  her  girlhood,  "sum- 
mer nights  . . .  when  there  would  be  a 
storm,  and  she  would  put  her  arms  out 
the  window  and  try  to  coax  the  light- 
ning down."  He  is  %htning  to  her,  and 
if  the  author  never  succeeds  in  making 
Henry,  with  his  surliness  and  scornful- 
ness  and  fixation  on  his  flashy  mother, 
attractive  to  the  reader,  he  does  convinc- 
ingly convey  Clara's  enthrallment,  which 
carries  her  through  considerable  delay 
and  family  resistance  to  their  engage- 
ment and,  after  the  war,  marriage. 

Perhaps  one  should  have  attempted 
a  historical  novel  of  one's  own  to  appre- 
ciate the  deftness  with  which  Mr. 
Mallon  navigates  the  lengthy  stretches 
of  time  in  which  these  real  events  take 
place  (Clara  is  ten  when  she  first  appears 
in  the  novel  and  thirty-one  when  she 
marries)  and  distills  suspense  and  a  sense 
of  development  from  the  excessively 
large  population  that  annals  of  the  past 
provide.  American  politics  is  especially 
troublesome  for  the  historical  novelist 
because  elections  keep  changing  the  cast 
of  characters;  Presidents  from  Millard 
Fillmore  to  Chester  Arthur  serve  as 
background  figures  to  Henry  and  Clara's 
love  and  marriage,  most  of  them  twitched 
into  life  with  a  knowing  touch  or  two. 
Lincoln,  the  most  important  of  them — 
Clara  is  taken  up  as  a  pet  of  the  Lincoln 
household — seems  underanimated,  as  if 
the  grandest  character  in  American  his- 
tory had  to  be  subdued  lest  he  run  away 
with  the  story.  There  is  a  nice  mezzotint 
evenness,  a  steel-engraving  stiltedness  to 
the  over-all  picture.  The  period  details 
are  generously  supplied,  but  they  rarely, 
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even  in  the  thick  of  the  heavily  docu- 
mented Civil  War,  detract  from  the  cen- 
tral erotic  and  psychological  drama  of 
the  loving  couple.  Of  a  sickly  Rathbone 
cousin  we  are  told,  "Hot  brandy  and 
sweat  walks  had  done  no  good":  how 
much  study  of  outmoded  therapies  went 
into  that  lighdy  tossed-in  "sweat  walks"? 
As  the  newlyweds  embark  on  their  long- 
deferred  honeymoon,  in  1867,  Clara's 
sisters  chatter: 

[Lina  says]  "I  love  to  think  of  what  she'll 
be  wearing  once  she  and  Henry  get  to 
London.  They  say  that  bodices  have  dropped 
to  the  point  where  the  women  there  are 
hardly  wearing  anything  at  all  above  the 
waist.  Do  you  think  Clara  is  too  old  to  be 
de'colleteeY  Louise,  fingering  the  paper 
rose  at  her  neck,  said  she  didn  t  know,  and 
Lina,  undiscouraged,  asked,  "Did  you  hear 
that  Tom  Thumb  has  managed  to  raise  a 
mustache?" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Mallon 
has  all  his  paper  roses  and  period  trivia 
in  place;  he  has  demonstrated,  in  his 
sweeping  survey  of  diaries,  "A  Book  of 
One's  Own"  (1984),  and  his  discursive 
study  of  plagiarism,  "Stolen  Words" 
(1989),  and,  indeed,  in  his  second  novel, 
"Aurora  7"  (1991),  a  formidable  ped- 
antry. Stylistically,  he  is,  like  Nicholson 
Baker  if  not  with  the  same  antic  effect, 
a  precisionist,  who — in  "Aurora  7"  espe- 
cially— hones  a  multitude  of  details  to  a 
gleaming,  smoothly  oiled  fit.  Parties 
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among  the  antebellum  Albany  well- . 
do,  the  feverish  society  of  wartime 
Washington,  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
conveyances  of  the  well-trafficked 
Grand  Tours  in  the  Gilded  Age,  the  re- 
sources of  pre-Freudian  psychiatry — we 
feel  confident  that  he  has  them  right 
enough,  however  precariously  assembled 
from  multiplied  "little  facts  . . .  pictures 
and  documents,  relics  and  prints"  or,  as 
an  author's  note  acknowledges,  "con- 
temporary newspaper  accounts;  military 
records;  pension  files;  census  reports; 
alumni  records;  State  Department  docu- 
ments in  the  National  Archives." 

All  this  dry  academic  drudging  en- 
abled Mr.  Mallon  to  come  up  with 
something  missing  from  his  two  previ- 
ous novels,  which,  for  all  their  wit  and 
compass,  were  rather  bloodless.  Not  this 
one.  A  keystone  of  his  researches  must 
have  been  the  single  surviving  letter 
from  the  historical  Clara  Harris,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  New- York  Histori- 
cal Society.  Dated  April  25,  1865,  it  is 
figuratively  soaked  in  blood: 

Henry  has  been  suffering  a  great  deal 
with  his  arm,  but  it  is  now  doing  very 
well, — the  knife  went  from  the  elbow 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  inside, — cutting  an 
artery,  nerves  8c  veins.  He  bled  so  profusely 
as  to  make  him  very  weak  My  whole  cloth- 
ing as  I  sat  in  the  box  was  saturated  literally 
with  blood,  &  my  hands  8c  face — You  may 
imagine  what  a  scene. 


"I  don't  feel  like  howling.  I  feel  like  bowling. 
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.ne  novel's  stunningly  rendered,  fore- 
shadowed but  unforeseeable  climax,  she 
again  feels  blood  on  her  face.  Like  char- 
acters in  a  Greek  tragedy,  Henry  and 
Clara  have  blood  as  their  element.  Hen- 
ry assures  her  after  he  deflowers  her  that 
"the  blood  was  nothing  to  worry  about"; 
at  war,  a  dying  young  soldier  attracts 
Henry's  gaze,  red  blood  bubbling  from 
the  wound  in  his  chest  "like  a  strange 
flower  from  a  latitude  we  have  never 
seen";  when  Henry  himself  is  wounded, 
amid  the  slaughter  in  the  crater  at  Pe- 
tersburg, "his  wound  . . .  bled  amazingly 
little,  the  mud  having  acted  as  a  natural 
poultice."  Even  the  couple's  amorous 
passion,  as  it  is  remembered  by  Clara  af- 
ter marriage  and  the  night  at  Ford's 
Theatre  have  quelled  it,  is  a  kind  of  fury, 
a  savage  tussle — -"the  shouts  and  scratch- 
ings,  the  games  and  sometimes  terrible 
language."  Yet  this  violence  was  their 
happiness:  "She  was  sure  these  things 
were  'abnormal,'  had  always  been  sure  of 
that,  but  they  had  always  been  normal  to 
her  and  Henry,  and  that  was  the  only 
standard  she  had  held  them  against,  all 
through  the  days  when  they  banished 
the  world  and  made  her — made  the  two 
of  them  together — happy." 

Such  a  vision  of  happiness  and  such 
an  imaginative  reconstruction  of  a  rela- 
tionship intimately  marked  by  murder 
and  incest — incest,  self-love  turned  het- 
erosexual, was  the  Romantics'  ultimate 
daydream — tap  a  bloody  darkness  that 
Mr.  Mallon  has  previously  sublimated 
into  comic  inklings  of  doom.  Artie 
Dunne,  the  graduate-student  hero  of  his 
first  novel,  "Arts  and  Sciences"  (1988), 
is  tormented  by  destructive  impulses  and 
"sweaty  frights"  while  he  pursues  his 
meek  course  as  an  upwardly  mobile 
Irish- American  grind;  Gregory  Noonan, 
the  eleven-year-old  hero  of  "Aurora  7," 
is  empathetically  caught  up  in  the  near- 
disaster  of  Scott  Carpenter's  1962  space 
mission  and  mirrors  it  with  an  impul- 
sive, rather  mystical  flight  of  his  own. 
Artie  Dunne  surfers  from  the  "renewed 
conviction  that  something  awful  was  go- 
ing to  happen  to  him."  In  "Aurora  7,"  a 
character  closely  resembling  Mary 
McCarthy  (who  gave  Mr.  Mallon's  first 
novel  a  friendly  boost)  thinks,  "Some- 
thing terrible  must  be  about  to  happen." 
As  "Aurora  7"  airily  weaves  back  and 
forth  between  past  and  future  and 
catches  dozens  of  characters  in  its  shim- 
mering web,  the  something  terrible  be- 


comes the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  catechism,  as  He  arbi- 
trarily kills  and  saves  human  lives,  and 
lurks  at  the  limits  of  astronomy  with  His 
inscrutable  act  of  Creation.  In  "Arts  and 
Sciences,"  the  something  terrible  circles 
around  an  indecision,  on  the  part  of  the 
incredibly  wimpy  protagonist  (his 
weight  is  given  as  a  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  eleven  ounces),  between  homo- 
sexuality and  heterosexuality,  not  to 
mention  that  between  belief  and  unbe- 
lief and  between  careerism  and  idealism. 

How  much  more  substantial  and  grip- 
ping it  is  to  have,  in  "Henry  and  Clara," 
these  winsome  autobiographical  traces 
dismissed  and  the  something  terrible 
reified  as  an  infamous  historical  event, 
whose  anticipation  and  retrospective  il- 
lumination  keep  us  turning  the  pages  with 
a  pounding  pulse,  for  there  is  "a  secret" — 
in  Mr.  Mallon's  brilliant  phrasing — 
"sewn  into  the  violence  of  that  night." 
The  voluminous  muffling,  the  verbose 
affective  indirection  of  Victorian  life, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Irish- American 
Puritanism,  with  its  secrets  and  suppres- 
sions and  unconscionable  impulses,  that 
Mr.  Mallon  elsewhere  evokes.  His  suc- 
cessful creation  of  a  female  point  of  view, 
including  a  stubborn  attraction  to  male 
ferocity,  anchors  and  channels  his  fond- 
ness for  centrifugal,  layered,  intellectu- 
ally circumscribed  plots.  The  book  is  still 
a  little  quote-heavy,  we  didn't  need,  at 
the  very  end,  two  citations  from  Byron, 
epitaphizing  characters  who  have  been 
made  vivid  by  their  full-blooded  actions. 

For  all  his  aptitude,  Mr.  Mallon  has 
been  slow  to  sidle  up  to  fiction;  there  has 
been  a  curious  retardation  to  his  career. 
"Arts  and  Sciences,"  set  in  1973-74  and 
transparently  based  on  impressions 
gathered  at  that  time,  when  the  author 
was  a  first-year  graduate  student  at  Har- 
vard, was  not  published  until  1988 — so 
late  that  it  bore  the  apologetic  subtitle 
"A  Seventies  Seduction."  Three  years 
later,  "Aurora  7"  told  of  a  boy  the 
author's  age  in  1962.  By  continuing  this 
pastward  trend  into  his  own  prehis- 
tory— by  daring  "to  simplify  back  by 
an  amazing  tour  deforce1 — Mr.  Mallon 
has  found  forms  expressive  of  his  mod- 
ern disquiet  and  given  his  furtive,  omi- 
nous themes  grandeur.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  American 
novelists  at  work  Sometimes  the  long 
way  round  is  the  only  way  home.  ♦ 
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Stage  Struck 

One  tragic  night  at  Fords 
Theatre  sealed  a  couples  fate 


As  you  might  recall  from  the  il- 
lustration in  your  high  school  his- 
tory book,  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  not  alone  when  John 
Wilkes  Booth  invaded  Box  7  at 
Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1865.  Their 
guests  that  evening  were  the  daughter  of 
a  senator  from  New  York  and  the  man 
she  was  engaged  to  marry. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  same 
small  twist  of  fate  that  made  Clara  Har- 
ris and  Henry  Rathbone  accidental  wit- 
nesses to  Lincoln's  murder  eventually, 
and  with  equal  violence,  destroyed  their 
own  lives  as  well.  Claiming  the  novelist's 
prerogative  to  invent  and  reimagine,  in 
HENRY  AND  CLARA  (Ticknor  &  Fields, 
$22.95)  Thomas  Mallon  (Aurora  7)  has 
not  only  retrieved  the  all-but-forgotten 
tragedy  from  history's  footnotes  but  also 
turned  it  into  one  of  the  saddest  love 
stories  you'll  likely  ever  read. 

Clara  Harris  grew  up  knowing  she 
was  destined  to  wed  the  cynical  and 
moody  Henry  Rathbone — despite  their 
being  raised  as  brother  and  sister.  (Her 
father  married  his  mother  when  both 
were  children.)  Their  relationship  is 
thwarted  for  nearly  two  decades,  first 
by  its  Victorian  unseemliness,  later  by 
the  Civil  War,  then  by  the  assassination. 
But  two  years  after  Lincoln's  death, 
the  lovers  finally  do  many,  even  though 
Henry's  failure  to  prevent  Booth's  attack 
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has  become  the  stuff  of  Washington  gos- 
sip. Embittered  now,  given  to  cold  rage 
and  fits  of  delirium,  Henry  begins  shock- 
ing friends  and  acquaintances  with  his 
tirades  against  the  late  President's  mem- 
ory. As  her  husband  turns  stranger,  and 
more  volatile,  Clara  begins  to  fear  for 
her  life.  And  to  question  that  bloody 
night  at  Ford's.  Is  it  possible  that  Henry 
really  could  have  stopped  Booth — but 
chose  not  to? 

This  is  a  transporting,  beautifully  writ- 
ten novel,  as  authentic  in  its  period  detail 
as  it  is  in  its  rich  characterizations.  Unlike 


DOOM  MATES:  Mallon  (center)  tells  the  tale 
of  Henry  Rathbone  (left)  and  Clara  Harris 
(right),  who  witnessed  Lincoln's  assassination 

so  many  writers  who  tackle  historical  fic- 
tion, Mallon  never  imposes  a  modern  con- 
sciousness on  anyone  in  his  huge  cast.  To 
a  man  and  woman,  these  are  19th-century 
Americans,  very  different  people  than 
you  and  I,  though  just  as  fallible,  just  as 
human,  and  just  as  vulnerable  to  a  mes- 
sianic gunman  who  can  step  suddenly 
from  the  shadows  and  ruin  everything, 
positively  everything.  A  — Tom  Be  Haven 
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A  Tragedy's  Second  Act  a*-*-. 

Did  Col.  Henry  Rathbone's  agony  as  an  eyewitness 
to  the  Lincoln  assassination  lead  him  to  murder  his 
wife,  Clara  Harris,  18  years  later? 

By  Michael  E.  Ruane 
Sunday,  April  5, 2009 

On  Aug.  7,  1891,  the  royal  Prussian  physician  in  the 
town  of  Hildesheim,  Germany,  went  to  a  mental 
asylum  in  a  former  Benedictine  monastery  to 
examine  a  wealthy  American  who  had  been  an 
inmate  there  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  patient's  name  was  Henry  R.  Rathbone.  He  was 

a  former  U.S.  Army  officer  who  had  once  moved  in  the  elite  circles  of  Washington  society  and  now 

had  exclusive  quarters  in  the  800-year-old  complex,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  the  German 

courts. 

The  physician,  one  A.  Rosenbach,  found  Mr.  Rathbone  thin  and  graying.  He  was  53,  stood  5-foot- 1 1 
and  weighed  140  pounds.  The  doctor  took  his  pulse  ~  68  beats  per  minute  —  and  temperature  ~  99.6. 
Both  about  normal. 

The  doctor  noted  that  the  patient  was  polite,  carefully  dressed,  and  "earnest."  He  appeared  healthy, 
although  the  pupil  in  his  right  eye  was  larger  than  the  left.  The  patient  refused  to  discuss  his  mental 
condition,  but  the  asylum  records  spelled  it  out. 

Henry  suffered  from  hallucinations.  He  believed  he  was  being  persecuted  and  tortured.  He  thought 
there  was  an  apparatus  in  the  wall  pouring  "injurious  vapors"  into  his  head,  causing  headaches.  He 
believed  he  could  hear  people  gliding  suspiciously  in  the  corridor  outside  his  suite. 

The  doctor  noted  two  more  things:  Mr.  Rathbone  declined  to  discuss  his  late  wife,  Clara,  whom  he  had 
murdered  in  1883  in  the  German  apartment  in  which  they  were  living  during  a  European  tour.  And  he 
would  not  talk  about  the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

These  two  events,  many  years  and  an  ocean  apart,  seemed  unrelated.  The  doctor  was  unsure  that  they 
were  connected.  But  Henry  R.  Rathbone's  friends  and  relatives  had  long  been  convinced  that  they 
were  most  certainly  and  fatefully  linked. 

In  1865,  then- Army  Maj.  Rathbone  and  his  fiancee,  Clara  H.  Harris,  were  in  the  presidential  box  in 
Ford's  Theatre  when  John  Wilkes  Booth  crept  in  and  shot  Lincoln.  The  major  grappled  briefly  with 
Booth,  who  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  and  escaped. 

It  was  a  scene  quickly  memorialized  in  heroic  prints  and  lore  around  the  country:  The  assassin  leaping 
from  the  balcony.  Rathbone  reaching  for  him,  eternally  in  vain,  crying,  "Stop  that  man!"  Clara's 
scream:  "The  president  is  shot!" 

The  couple  married  two  years  later  and  had  three  children.  But  Rathbone,  by  most  accounts,  was 
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never  the  same.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1883,  following  a  long  deterioration,  he  attacked  his  wife  with  a 
pistol  and  dagger  and  then  slashed  himself,  just  as  Booth  had  done  to  Lincoln  and  Rathbone. 
Rathbone  barely  survived  and  afterward  contended  that  the  attack  had  been  conducted  by  someone 
else.  He  said  he  was  injured  trying  to  intervene. 

The  story  made  headlines  in  Washington,  where  the  couple  and  their  children  lived  on  Lafayette 
Square,  and  in  New  York,  where  their  families  were  among  Albany's  finest. 

But  it  soon  faded  from  the  papers  and  now  is  but  a  haunting  footnote  to  the  Lincoln  assassination, 
whose  144th  anniversary  this  month  comes  during  the  bicentennial  year  of  the  16th  president's  birth. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  about  Lincoln  ~  an  estimated  16,000  books  -  little  has  been  said  about 
the  Rathbone  tragedy,  as  it  was  known  in  its  day.  Aside  from  a  novel  about  the  couple  published  1 5 
years  ago,  the  case  is  mentioned  only  in  passing.  Indeed,  for  three  decades  an  erroneously  identified 
photograph  of  Clara  Harris  hung  unchallenged  at  Ford's  Theatre,  until  it  was  finally  pointed  out  by  a 
Gaithersburg  antiquarian,  William  Hallam  Webber,  and  was  taken  down  in  1999. 

It  may  be  that  the  story  of  Henry  and  Clara  lacks  the  heroic  romance  of  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 
There  is  no  martyrdom.  No  glorious  farewell.  No  monuments  to  their  memory.  There  is,  instead,  the 
specter  of  mental  illness,  and  even  the  possibility  that  the  trauma  of  the  assassination  might  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Clara's  slaying. 

On  its  face,  it  is  a  tale  of  two  survivors,  as  the  novelist  Thomas  Mallon,  put  it:  the  man  who  failed  to 
stop  Booth  and  the  devoted  woman  who  had  to  live  with  him.  But  it  is  also  the  story  of  a  couple's 
struggle  with  insanity.  There's  no  detailed  account  of  how  Henry  and  Clara  coped  with  his  illness,  or 
what  Clara  felt  as  she  watched  his  frightening  descent.  Their  story  must  be  pieced  together. 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  after  Rosenbach  finished  his  examination,  which  was  part  of  Henry's 
application  for  a  military  pension,  he  wrote  a  report.  A  translation  resides  in  the  National  Archives. 
Rathbone  was  suffering  with  "delusions  of  persecution,"  the  doctor  believed.  His  condition  was 
incurable,  and  Rosenbach  concluded:  "The  cause  of  his  disease  is  not  known." 


At  8:20  on  the  damp,  chilly  night  of  April  14,  1865,  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln  pulled  up  in  their  big 
black  carriage  outside  the  home  of  New  York  Sen.  Ira  Harris,  just  off  Lafayette  Square.  They  were 
headed  to  a  performance  at  Ford's  Theatre  and  had  stopped  to  pick  up  their  guests. 

Official  Washington  was  then  a  small  community.  The  president  lived  across  the  street  from  the 
square.  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  square.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Gideon  Welles  lived  on  the  north  side.  And  Sen.  Harris  lived  at  15th  and  H  streets,  a  block 
away. 

Harris,  a  former  judge,  had  come  to  Washington  in  1861,  when  he  gained  the  New  York  Senate  seat 
vacated  by  Seward.  He  brought  with  him  an  unusual  family.  His  first  wife  had  died,  and  he  had 
married  a  widow,  Pauline  Rathbone.  Both  were  members  of  Albany's  most  illustrious  families. 

The  senator's  family  included  a  son,  William,  and  three  daughters,  Clara,  Amanda  and  Louise.  Pauline 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Jared.  The  couple  had  married  around  1 848,  and  their  children  had  virtually 
grown  up  together. 
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Clara  was  now  30,  a  cultured,  self-assured  woman  who  moved  in  the  highest  Washington  social 
groups.  She  had  become  an  intimate  friend  of  the  first  lady,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  with  whom  she  often 
attended  the  theater,  and  was  a  familiar  guest  at  the  White  House.  Henry  was  27,  an  intense-looking 
young  man  with  receding,  wavy  auburn  hair,  mutton  chops  and  a  desk  job  in  the  Army. 

And  although  in  their  youth  he  had  essentially  been  her  little  brother,  they  planned  to  be  married. 

Going  to  war  had  been  a  difficult  change  for  Henry.  He  had  been  to  college  and  had  studied  law,  and 
he  spoke  French.  His  late  father  had  been  the  mayor  of  Albany  and  left  behind  a  fortune  when  he 
died. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Henry  became  an  officer  in  the  12th  U.S.  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
battles  southeast  of  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1862.  That  September,  he  commanded  a  company  at 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  outside  Sharpsburg,  Md.  In  December,  he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
a  bloody  defeat  for  Union  forces. 

At  one  point,  he  and  his  stepbrother,  William,  landed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  who 
commanded  the  Union's  army  at  Fredericksburg. 

Records  don't  indicate  that  Henry  was  ever  in  the  thick  of  combat.  But  they  do  show  the  toll  the  war 
took  on  him. 

"His  bodily  health,  never  robust,  suffered  impairment  from  ...  fever  in  1862,"  his  Washington  doctor, 
G.  W.  Pope,  wrote.  Henry  was  sick  for  two  months  that  summer. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  he  was  sick  again,  suffering  from  a  malaria-like  illness. 

He  returned  to  the  Army  against  the  doctor's  advice  and  was  sick  again  later  in  1864.  Once  again,  he 
returned  to  duty,  despite  his  physician's  advice  that  he  seek  an  easier  job  in  the  service. 

"I  felt  satisfied  that  these  repeated  attacks  of  a  wasting  and  debilitating  disease  were  likely  to 
permanently  injure  your  constitution,"  the  doctor,  Henry  D.  Paine,  wrote  to  him  later.  Rathbone  must 
have  taken  the  advice,  because  by  April  of  1865,  and  probably  earlier,  he  was  working  in  Washington. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  had  been  close  friends  with  the  46-year-old  first  lady  since  the  Harris  family's 
arrival  in  the  capital  in  1861.  "We  have  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  driving  and  going  to  the  opera 
and  theater  together,"  Clara  wrote  later. 

In  April  of  1865,  with  the  war  essentially  over,  Washington  was  in  a  state  of  jubilation.  On  April  13  ~ 
four  days  after  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  —  Washington  saw  what 
was  called  "the  grand  illumination."  There  were  fireworks,  bonfires,  gaslight  designs  and  torchlight 
parades,  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  revelers. 

Clara  was  invited  to  the  White  House  one  night  earlier  that  week  and  stood  with  the  first  lady  to 
watch  the  president  speak  from  a  window  to  a  cheering  crowd  outside.  "After  the  speech  was  over,  we 
went  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  room,"  Clara  later  wrote.  "He  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  quite  exhausted  but  he 
talked  of  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight .  . .  and  Mrs  Lincoln  declared  the  last  few  days  to  have  been 
the  happiest  of  her  life." 

April  14  was  Good  Friday,  a  solemn  day,  but  with  the  agony  of  the  war  finally  over,  the  Lincolns 
wanted  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  was  a  comedy  called  "Our  American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
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and  the  first  couple  decided  to  go.  But  they  wanted  company. 

They  originally  invited  the  man  of  the  hour:  Union  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  just  accepted  Lee's 
surrender.  But  the  general's  wife,  Julia,  and  Mary  Lincoln  did  not  get  along,  and  the  Grants  had 
planned  to  visit  their  children  in  New  Jersey. 

The  invitation  went  instead  to  Henry  and  Clara.  They  were  waiting  at  the  senator's  home,  where  they 
lived,  when  the  presidential  carriage  arrived.  Despite  the  night  chill,  Clara  recalled,  the  Lincolns  were 
"in  the  gayest  of  spirits." 

The  play  had  started  when  the  foursome  arrived.  But  the  performance  stopped  when  the  president 
entered.  The  audience  stood  and  cheered,  and  the  orchestra  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  entourage 
made  its  way  to  the  presidential  box.  The  president  took  a  seat  in  a  cushioned  rocking  chair  near  the 
door.  His  wife  sat  in  a  chair  to  his  right.  Rathbone  sat  on  an  ornate,  upholstered  walnut  sofa  near  the 
back  of  the  box.  Clara  was  in  a  chair  to  his  right.  At  one  point  the  president  reached  over  and  held  his 
wife's  hand.  She  joked:  "What  will  Miss  Harris  think  of  my  hanging  on  to  you  so?" 

At  10:13  p.m.,  during  Act  3,  Scene  2,  Booth  slipped  in  through  the  door  just  as  actor  Harry  Hawk 
delivered  the  comic  line,  "you  sockdologizing  old  man-trap,"  down  on  the  stage.  The  gunshot  mingled 
with  the  laughter.  The  major  turned  and  saw  Booth  through  the  gun  smoke. 

Booth  yelled  something  like,  "Freedom!" 

"I  instantly  sprang  toward  him,  and  seized  him,"  the  major  said  later.  "He  wrested  himself  from  my 
grasp." 

In  addition  to  his  derringer,  Booth  also  carried  a  kind  of  Bowie  knife  that  he  now  plunged  toward  the 
major.  "I  parried  the  blow  by  striking  it  up,"  Rathbone  said.  But  the  blade  cut  into  the  inside  of  his  left 
arm  near  his  armpit.  It  pierced  his  biceps  and  grazed  the  bone  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  two  major 
blood  vessels. 

The  major  recoiled,  but  then  reached  for  Booth  again,  grasping  only  a  piece  of  his  clothing  before  the 
assassin  vanished  over  the  railing. 

"Stop  that  man!"  Rathbone  yelled. 

From  the  stage,  Booth  shouted:  "Sic  semper  tyrannis!" 

The  box  was  now  in  chaos.  Lincoln,  with  a  gunshot  wound  to  the  back  of  his  head,  sat  slumped  in  his 
chair,  eyes  closed.  Clara  screamed:  "The  president  is  shot!"  Blood  was  everywhere  —  most  of  it  from 
Rathbone's  stab  wound.  It  soaked  Clara's  dress,  and  streaked  her  hands  and  face. 

Rathbone  struggled  to  open  a  door  to  the  box  that  Booth  had  wedged  closed  with  a  piece  of  a  music 
stand.  In  rushed  doctors  and  soldiers.  Mary  Lincoln  was  hysterical  as  the  physicians  laid  the  president 
on  the  floor. 

The  doctors  decided  that  Lincoln  was  too  badly  wounded  to  be  transported  to  the  White  House. 
Instead,  they  had  him  carried  to  a  boardinghouse  across  the  street.  He  was  laid  on  a  bed  in  a  back 
room,  and  the  death  vigil  began.  Henry  and  Clara  helped  Mary  Lincoln  across  the  street. 

The  first  lady  was  overwhelmed.  She  would  shriek  every  time  she  noticed  Clara's  dress,  "Oh!  My 
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husband's  blood,"  although  the  blood  was  more  likely  Henry's. 

Shortly  after  they  arrived  at  the  boardinghouse,  Henry  passed  out  and  was  taken  to  the  senator's 
house.  It's  not  clear  how  long  Clara  stayed  with  the  first  lady,  but  G.W.  Pope  later  remembered  that 
Clara  was  at  home  when  he  was  called  to  the  Harris  house  that  night  to  tend  to  Henry. 

Henry  lay  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  Pope  recalled.  He  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood  and 
was  delirious.  He  raved  that  the  president  had  been  shot:  "God  in  heaven,  save  him!"  Clara  was  calm, 
bringing  water,  towels  and  bandages  as  an  Army  surgeon,  who  had  also  been  called,  stitched  up 
Henry's  wound. 

"Clara  Harris  was  a  young  lady  of  remarkable  courage,"  Pope  remembered,  with  a  "presence  of  mind 
in  many  emergencies,  as  I  had  known." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Clara  posed  for  photographer  Mathew  B.Brady,  reportedly  in  the  dress  she  wore 
the  night  of  the  assassination.  She  told  a  friend  she  was  trying  not  to  think  about  the  assassination. 
"But  I  really  cannot  fix  my  mind  on  anything  else,"  she  wrote. 


Seventeen  years  later,  on  a  day  in  November,  Henry  Rathbone  walked  into  the  Albany  office  of  his 
wife's  uncle,  Hamilton  Harris,  with  whom  he  had  studied  law  as  a  young  man.  He  was  now  the  picture 
of  prosperity,  with  his  top  hats,  pinkie  ring  and  ornamental  walking  canes.  He  was  about  to  embark  on 
another  of  his  regular  trips  to  Europe  with  his  family  ~  traveling  on  one  of  the  most  modern 
steamships  afloat. 

But  Henry  was  ill.  Harris  asked  him  what  was  wrong.  Henry  claimed  that  he  was  suffering  from 
dyspepsia,  a  chronic  stomach  ailment  that  historians  say  was  then  linked  to  so-called  "nervous" 
disorders.  "He  described  to  me  in  a  vivid  way,"  Harris  would  remember,  "all  the  horrors  of  that 
disease." 

It  was  late  fall  of  1882.  Henry  was  45.  He  had  recovered  from  his  stab  wound,  stayed  in  the  Army, 
and,  in  1 867,  he  and  Clara  were  finally  married.  They  moved  into  an  elegant  22-room  home  on  the 
west  side  of  Lafayette  Square.  They  had  three  children  —  the  eldest  born  on  Lincoln's  birthday  in 
1870. 

Yet  Henry  was  plagued  by  mysterious  medical  problems.  During  1869  and  again  in  1870  he  was 
treated  for  what  a  doctor  described  as  "attacks  of  neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face  and  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  attended  by  palpitations  and  at  times  difficulty  breathing."  In  December  1870,  Henry 
abruptly  retired  from  the  Army. 

Despite  his  ailments,  he  still  had  connections  and  money.  And  although  he  did  not  need  to  work,  in 
1877  his  friends  and  relatives  peppered  the  new  administration  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  with 
pleas  that  Henry  get  the  State  Department  post  of  charge  d'  affaires  in  Denmark. 

Two  dozen  letters  came  in  from  a  host  of  backers.  Civil  War  hero  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  then 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Army,  wrote.  So  did  the  famous  admiral,  David  D.  Porter,  on  behalf  of  "my 
esteemed  friend."  Rathbone's  old  Civil  War  commander,  Burnside,  praised  his  gallantry  and 
intelligence,  adding,  "I  have  a  great  interest  in  his  welfare  and  advancement." 

Yet  most  of  the  correspondence  is  curious  for  what  it  does  not  say  about  Henry  -  the  one  thing  he 
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might  have  been  most  known  for.  Of  all  the  letters,  only  two  mention  his  role  at  Ford's  Theatre.  Had 
people  forgotten?  Was  it  inappropriate  to  mention?  Was  it  unwise? 

Despite  the  effort,  he  didn't  get  the  job. 

There's  no  account  of  Henry's  reaction,  but  his  friends  would  tell  the  newspapers  that  over  the  next 
few  years,  he  turned  increasingly  volatile.  He  became  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  Clara  was  going  to 
leave  him  and  take  the  children. 

She  was  48,  and  had  wealth  of  her  own.  She  was  charming  and  elegant,  and  in  photographs  from 
around  that  time,  she  has  a  delicate  face  and  a  look  of  serenity.  But  her  life  with  Henry  must  have 
been  anguished,  as  he  grew  more  estranged  and  hostile. 

Shortly  after  his  Albany  visit,  Henry,  Clara,  her  sister  Louise  and  the  children,  Harry,  13,  Gerald,  12, 
and  Pauline,  10,  sailed  from  New  York  aboard  the  steamship  Werra,  bound  for  Germany.  One  story 
had  it  that  Clara  agreed  to  go  only  after  Louise  said  she  would  go,  too. 

By  December  of  1883,  according  to  a  local  German  newspaper  of  the  time,  the  five  of  them,  along 
with  a  governess,  had  been  living  in  an  apartment  on  Heinrichstrasse  in  Hanover  for  about  seven 
months. 

Henry  had  become  even  more  depressed  and  erratic,  people  would  recall  later.  He  was  pale  and  thin, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  of  himself.  He  had  hallucinations.  His  relationship  with  Clara  had  grown  even 
more  tense.  He  was  said  to  be  so  fearful  that  she  would  leave  him  that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  sit  by 
the  window  or  be  alone.  He  begged  her  to  stay  with  him,  and  around  this  same  time,  he  bought  a 
revolver. 

According  to  most  accounts,  before  dawn  on  Christmas  Eve,  Henry  either  entered  or  tried  to  enter  the 
room  where  the  children  were  sleeping.  Clara,  alarmed  that  he  might  harm  them,  maneuvered  him 
back  to  the  master  bedroom  and  closed  the  door.  There,  Henry  shot  her  several  times  with  the  gun  and 
stabbed  her  in  the  chest  with  a  knife,  which  he  then  turned  on  himself. 


Hon  A.  A.  Sargent, 

US  Envoy  Extraordinary  etc.  etc. 

Sir: 

The  Vice  Consul  of  this  district .  .  .  informs  me  .  .  .  that  a  terrible  tragedy  had  occurred  in  the 
American  colony  in  Hanover.  Col.  HC.  Rathbone  of  Washington  D.C  in  a  fit  of  insanity  killed  his 
wife  and  wounded  himself  it  is  thought  mortally.  I  am  at  present  in  possession  of  no  further 
particulars .  .  . 

I  am  sir  your  obt  servt 

Williams  C  Fox 

US  Consul 

The  note  was  dated  Dec.  25,  1883,  and  was  sent  from  the  U.S.  consul  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  to  the 
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chief  American  minister  in  Berlin.  Word  quickly  spread  to  the  United  States,  where  it  was  sensational, 
front-page  news.  "COLONEL  RATHBONE'S  MANIA,"  the  New  York  Tribune  blared.  Reporters 
tracked  down  Henry's  Washington  lawyer,  doctor  G.W.  Pope,  Hamilton  Harris  and  others.  Many 
believed  Henry  had  never  recovered  from  Ford's  Theatre  and  had  a  kind  of  Civil  War  post-traumatic 
stress  syndrome.  "The  scene  always  haunted  his  mind,"  his  lawyer  told  the  Washington  Star. 

Pope  said:  "He  never  was  thoroughly  himself  after  that  night ...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  dreaded  tragedy,  which  preyed  upon  his  nervous  and  impressionable  temperament  for  many  years, 
laid  the  seeds  of  that  homicidal  mania." 

Louise  took  charge  of  the  children  and  moved  them  into  a  hotel.  Her  brother,  William,  who  had 
served  with  Henry  during  the  war,  arrived  from  his  home  in  Cleveland.  Clara  was  buried  Dec.  28  in  a 
plot  in  the  city's  ornate  Engesohde  cemetery.  Louise,  William  and  the  children  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  Feb.  4. 

Consul  Fox,  meanwhile,  visited  Henry  in  the  hospital.  "He  is  hopelessly  insane,"  Fox  reported.  "He  is 
suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  Melancholia  and  imagines  that  everyone  is  conspiring  against  him. 
He  realizes  fully  what  he  has  done  and  says  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy." 

The  German  authorities  realized  Henry  was  mentally  ill  and  could  not  be  prosecuted.  After  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was  sent  in  April  to  the  Provincial  Insane  Asylum  at  the  former 
monastery.  There  he  would  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  January  of  191 1,  a  reporter  working  for  The  Washington  Post  visited  Rathbone  at  the  monastery 
and  related  that  his  suite  was  like  a  hotel's,  with  its  own  dining  room  and  library.  Rathbone  was  then 
73  and  still  looked  like  a  man  of  refinement.  But  his  doctor  said  that  he  remained  very  sick.  He 
scarcely  ate,  was  chronically  paranoid  and  still  was  tormented  by  hallucinations.  He  did  not  have 
many  visitors. 

Henry  Rathbone  died  at  2:15  a.m.  on  Aug.  14,  191 1.  It's  not  clear  what  finally  killed  him,  or  what 
illness  he'd  had  all  that  time.  Was  it  post-traumatic  stress,  linked  to  the  assassination?  Or  something 
else?  Today,  psychiatrists  and  historians  say  his  symptoms  suggest  that  he  might  have  been  suffering 
from  schizophrenia  or  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  Brief  obituaries  ran  in  the  papers.  One  headline 
said:  "Old  Soldier  Had  Become  Mentally  Deranged." 

On  Nov.  20,  he  was  buried  with  his  wife.  There  was  likely  no  fanfare.  And  their  epitaph,  if  any,  has 
been  lost.  Many  years  later,  the  cemetery  declared  the  graves  abandoned  and  made  the  plot  available 
for  reuse.  No  one  knows  what  happened  to  their  remains. 

Among  Henry's  survivors  was  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Riggs  Rathbone,  the  Lincoln  birthday  baby.  He 
was  a  41 -year-old  lawyer  in  Chicago  and  would  shortly  become  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  younger  Rathbone  soon  became  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  often  was 
a  keynote  speaker  at  Lincoln  birthday  events.  According  to  the  newspapers,  he  also  spoke  at  Civil 
War  commemorations,  lauding  the  deeds  of  his  parents'  generation,  reciting  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
even  delivering  a  talk  he  titled  "Lincoln's  Last  Day." 

He  often  told  of  his  parents'  presence  at  Ford's  Theatre,  and  no  doubt,  of  the  invitation,  the  carriage 
ride  and  the  innocent  witnesses  to  the  greatest  tragedy  of  their  time.  Records  do  not  show  that  he  ever 
mentioned  what  befell  them  later. 
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Michael  E.  Ruane  is  a  reporter  on  The  Post's  Metro  staff.  He  can  be  reached  at 
ruanem@washpost.  com. 

View  all  comments  that  have  been  posted  about  this  article. 
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cals:  "the  conservative  Lincoln,  President  of  the  dis- 
united States,  found  among  his  own  Republicans  almost 
a  greater  vexation  than  among  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  or  even  among  enemies  in  arms."  Randall  had 
an  undisguised  hostility  to  the  Republican  party  after 
Lincoln  and  thought  that  the 

true  party  alignment,  if  there  had  to  be  parties,  would  have 
been  moderate  liberals  on  one  side  (non vindictive  Republi- 
cans together  with  the  main  body  of  the  Democrats),  and 
on  the  other  side  Republican  Jacobins  [Radicals]  mustering 
under  such  a  leader  as  [Thaddeus]  Stevens  or  [Benjamin] 
Wade.  .  .  .The  Northeast  would  thus  have  had  less  directing 
influence,  big  business  would  have  had  smaller  opportunity 
in  the  exploitive  sense,  and  the  party  associated  with  Lincoln 
would  have  had  larger  influence  in  his  own  section,  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

In  his  next  book,  Lincoln  and  the  South  (Baton' 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1946)  Randall 
carried  the  same  themes  to  an  extreme.  Randall  argued 
that  Lincoln  would  not  have  reconstructed  the  South, 
as  the  Radical  Republicans  did  after  the  war.  He  pointed 
especially  to  the  fact  that  many  of  Lincoln's  friends  and 
political  associates  later  rebelled  against  the  Republican 
party  and  became  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872  or  even 
Democrats.  "If  one  looks  for  the  complete  opposite  of 
Lincoln's  policy  and  programs,"  Randall  wrote,  "he  finds 
it  not  among  the  Democrats,  but  among  the  Jacobins." 
"One  does  not  need  to  belabor  the  point,"  he  added, 
"that  the  postwar  Republican  party  was  no  longer  a  Lin- 
coln party." 

Although  Randall  saw  Lincoln  as  "conservative"  vis-a- 
vis the  Radicals,  he  pictured  Lincoln  as  a  political  liberal. 
Lincoln  the  Liberal  Statesman  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead, 
1947)  was  a  collection  of  Randall's  essays  gathered  to 
prove  that  Lincoln  was  "a  tough-minded  liberal  realist" 
who  "reacted  with  a  kind  of  Jeffersonian  liberalism  to 
problems  and  conditions  in  American  society."  Randall 
was  embarrassed  by  Lincoln's  "favoring  of  the  .  .  .'Bank 
of  the  United  States'  "  and  defending  protective  tariffs 
with  "meaningless  verbalisms"  in  his  early  political  ca- 
reer. These  faults  he  attributed  "largely  to  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Whig  party."  In  later  life,  Lincoln  rose  above 
party  and  became  a  statesman.  "Human  rights  meant 
more  to  him  than  profits,"  Randall  argued,  and  his  "phi- 
losophy of  man  and  the  state  did  not  begin  and  end 
with  laissez  faire."  He  was  friendly  toward  labor,  "Racial 
bigotry  did  not  control  Lincoln's  mind,"  and  he  was 
an  internationalist,  showing  "a  vigorous  sympathy  for 
democracy  in  other  lands." 

Lincoln  the  President:  Midstream  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1952)  benefited  from  research  in  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  opened  in 
1947.  This  volume  was  heavily  biographical,  with  chap- 
ters on  Lincoln's  White  House  routine,  domestic  life, 
gift  of  laughter,  and  personal  appearance  to  Washington 
visitors  and  correspondents.  Lincoln  the  President:  Last 
Full  Measure  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1955)  was  com- 
pleted by  Richard  N.  Current  after  Randall's  death. 
Southern  historian  Avery  O.  Craven  noted  that  Randall 
and  Current  were  "unashamed  admirers  of  the  Presi- 


dent," but  he  admitted  that  Lincoln  the  President  was 
"one  of  the  truly  great  biographical  undertakings  of  our 
time."  In  a  1952  poll  of  103  American  historians  asked 
to  rate  69  biographies  of  American  figures  written  be- 
tween 1920  and  1950,  Lincoln  the  President  ranked 
behind  only  Douglas  S.  Freeman's  R.  E.  Lee  and  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison's  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea.  Like  those 
works,  Randall's  biography  is  a  masterpiece. 

sources:  Much  biographical  information  on  Randall  is  available 
in  Ruth  Painter  Randall's  autobiography,  /  Ruth,  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Marriage  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1968).  Avery  Craven's 
review  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XLIII 
(lune  1956),  128-129,  and  the  poll  is  in  John  Walton  Caughey's 
"Historian's  Choice:  Results  of  a  Poll  on  Recently  Published 
American  History  and  Biography,"  ibid.,  XXXIX  (September 
1952),  289-302.  See  also  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  "The  Lincoln 
Theme  Since  Randall's  Call:  The  Promises  and  Perils  of  Profes- 
sionalism," Papers  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  I 
(1979),  10-70. 


Rathbone,  Henry  Riggs  (1837-1911)  Lincoln's  guest 
at  Ford's  Theatre  on  the  night  of  his  assassination.  Rath- 
bone was  born  in  Albany,  New  York.  After  his  father's 
death,  his  mother  married  Ira  Harris,  who  replaced  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  in  the  United  States  Senate  when  Seward 
entered  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Mrs.  Lincoln  remembered 
Harris  as  "an  intimate  friend,  of  my  beloved  husband, 
in  Washington  .  .  .  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion."  Mrs.  Lincoln  also  regarded  Senator  Har- 
ris's daughter,  Clara,  as  "a  dear  friend."  Rathbone  joined 
the  volunteer  infantry  in  1861  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  (brevet)  by  1865. 

After  others  rejected  the  Lincolns'  invitation,  Major 
Rathbone  and  his  stepsister,  Clara,  agreed  to  attend  the 
performance  of  Our  American  Cousin  at  Ford's  Theatre 
on  April  14,  1865.  Both  were  in  the  President's  box 
when  Booth  shot  Lincoln.  Rathbone,  who  was  seated 
about  8  feet  from  Lincoln,  rose  to  stop  the  assassin,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  upper  left  arm  with  a  dagger.  Booth 
escaped  over  the  box  railing  despite  Rathbone's  contin- 
ued attempts  to  grasp  him,  but  Rathbone's  efforts  may 
have  spoiled  the  athletic  actor's  leap  (which  resulted 
in  Booth's  breaking  his  leg).  The  major  later  assisted 
the  distraught  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  across  the  street  to 
the  Petersen  house,  where  her  unconscious  husband  had 
been  carried.  Rathbone  then  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

In  1867  Rathbone  married  his  stepsister.  Twenty  years 
later  President  Grover  Cleveland  appointed  him  consul 
to  Hanover,  Germany.  There  Rathbone,  Clara,  and  their 
three  children  lived  until  1894,  when  Rathbone,  who 
had  become  mentally  ill,  apparently  grew  jealous  of  his 
wife's  attentions  to  the  children  and  murdered  her.  Ger- 
man authorities  convicted  him  of  murder  and  committed 
him  to  an  asylum  for  the  criminally  insane,  where  he 
died  in  1911. 

Rathbone's  son,  Henry,  became  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
Lincoln  memorials;  he  introduced,  in  1926,  the  bill  to 
purchase  the  Oldroyd  Lincoln  collection  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  museum  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
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Capt.  H.R.  Rathbone  —  Sat  with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre 

47  (Abraham  Lincoln)  Capt.  H.R.  Rathbone  -  lpg  folio  DS,  Muster-out  Roll'  near  Petersburg,  Va.,June  23,  1864,  lor  the  6th  New  Hampshire 
Veteran  Volunteers.  Large  signature  of  H.R.  Rathbone,  Capt.  &  Com.  of  Musters,  9th  Army  Corps. 

Capt.  Rathbone  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Clara  Harris,  were  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  guests  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1865 
and  sat  with  them  in  their  Presidential  box  when  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  Pres.  Lincoln,  Rathbone  tried  to  seize  Booth  and  was 
stabbed  by  him  before  he  leaped  onto  the  stage.  His  autograph  is  quite  rare    1,500. 

48  John  Wilkes  Booth  -  CDV  photograph,  identical  to  the  one  used  on  his  Wanted'  poster.  Excellent  condition  and  perfect  for  display. 
Superb 125. 

49  John  Surratt,  Surratt's  P.O.,  Prince  George  County,  Md,  -  lpg  letter  addressed  to  him  from  Charles  B.  Caleret,  Washington,  DC,  May 

5,  1855,  as  follows:  'I  shall  be  down  at  your  house  on  Thursday  with  an  engineer  to  run  out  the  various  tracts  of  land  I  sold. 
I  suspect  the  Surveyor  will  spend  some  days  with  you,  etc'  An  interesting  letter,  as  Booth  had  spent  some  time  at  Surratt's  boarding 
house  as  well 350. 

50  Judge  Advocate  Joseph  Holt  -  2pg  postwar  ALS,  Cape  Island,  N.J.,  August  26,  1868,  to  Wm.  Gowans,  NY,  regarding  English  literature. 
He  was  the  first  Judge  Advocate  and  prosecuted  those  charged  in  Pres.  Lincoln's  assassination,  although  he  recommended  clemency 
for  Mrs.  Surratt.  Very  Fine   175. 

51  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  -  signed  check,  Washington,  DC,  August  26,  1863  (just  after  Gettysburg),  Riggs  Bank  check  with 
revenue  stamp,  which  is  also  initialed  by  him,  made  out  to  himself  for  three  thousand  dollars  (a  rather  large  amount  of  cash).  Absolutely 
Superb  and  wardate  ( accompanied  by  engraving)  350. 

52  Abraham  Lincoln's  Cabinet  -  collection  of  7  signatures  -  James  Speed,  Attorney  General,  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin 
Stanton  -  'same',  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General, 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice  President.  A  Very  Fine  group  (7) 500. 

53  Photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Hay  and  John  Nlcolay  postwar  cabinet  card,  ca  18-0,  by  Da\is  Ikardstown.  III.,  entitled 
'An  Old  Historical  Group'  Lincoln  and  his  secretaries  (Ostendorf  0  7b,  p  266)  An  excellent  postwar  version  of  this  famous  photograph 
with  Lincoln's  Farewell  Address  printed  on  verso.  Superb  250. 
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